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RUTH SUCKOW AND THE MIDDLE WESTERN 
LITERARY MOVEMENT 
JOHN T. FREDERICK 


When I think of the work of Ruth Suckow, I think of the Iowa 
hills, “low rolling hills, fold after fold, smooth, brown, and autum- 
nal”; of “a narrow clay road dipping sharply between plum thick- 
ets”; of “a little wooded town that formed part of a landscape of 
low hills and gradual hollows.” There is this vital sense of place in 
all she writes—a recognition of beauty too often overlooked be- 
cause it is not extravagant in its demands upon attention. Whatever 
middle westerner reads Ruth Suckow understandingly will learn to 
see the familiar aspects of the earth in these states—too often 
passed over as commonplace and uninteresting—with new appre- 
ciation. And this quality is of the essence of her true regionalism, 
applied to human lives as well as to their background—a presenta- 
tion in fiction which is neither falsely poetical nor sensationally dis- 
torted. 

The middle western literary movement of which Miss Suckow’s 
work is a part is not an unprecedented event in American literary 
history. It is one of a number of periods of special literary activity 
identified with one part of the country, and hence properly thought 
of as literary movements. The South had a literary life of its own 
before the Civil War, and is now unmistakably exhibiting a fresh 
and very different literary activity. California had a fairly defi- 
nite literary movement, centering in the work of Joaquin Miller, 
Jack London, Bierce, and George Sterling. The great New Eng- 
land writers of the middle of the nineteenth century constituted a 
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distinctly regional group. Their work was in no true sense repre- 
sentative of the whole country in their time, though the reader of 
most of the histories of American literature provided by American 
scholarship would gain the impression that America—in the great 
days of Longfellow, Emerson, and Lowell—consisted of New Eng- 
land with a few vague and unimportant and, on the whole, rather 
regrettable geographical appendages. 

The Middle West itself has had three fairly distinct literary 
movements. The first accompanied the early settlement of the re- 
gion, or followed it closely. It occasioned the founding of literary 
magazines in Lexington, Kentucky, and in Cincinnati as early as 
the 1820’s. It took the form, on the one hand, of extraordinarily 
colorful records and impressions of the pioneer period, such as are to 
be found in the work of James Hall; and on the other hand in ludi- 
crous, exuberant, and bombastic glorifications of the new land. Of 
these, Smith’s Jowa, the Promised of the Prophets, published in the 
fifties, is an example. Without forcing the facts too far, it is possible 
to say that this movement found its final and highest expression in 
the great novels of Mark Twain, Huckleberry Finn and The Gilded 
Age. 

The second definite wave of literary activity in the Middle West 
occurred during the nineties, and was to some extent related to the 
Chicago World’s Fair. This period saw the founding of a number 
of literary magazines in the region. Among the most important were 
the Chicago Chap Book, which represented a curious attempt to 
graft the decadent literary ideals of Wilde, Dowson, and their fel- 
lows, upon the middle western literary impulse of the time; and 
Johnson Brigham’s Midland Monthly, published for five years at 
Des Moines, Iowa, which was identified with the more spontaneous 
and far more significant realism of Hamlin Garland. The early 
stories and novels of Garland, beginning with Main Traveled 
Roads, in 1890, and including Rose of Dutcher’s Cooley, in 1897, 
represented an authentic response to certain aspects of the middle 
western life of the times, particularly to the hardships of the farm- 
ers under economic stress. But before the end of the century, the 
Midland Monthly had ceased publication, ‘Hamlin Garland had 
gone farther west for more romantic material, and for more than a 
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RUTH SUCKOW 


decade the Middle West was almost without a voice in our national 
literature. 

The new middle western literary movement may be said to have 
begun early in the second decade of the century. It was part of a 
general awakening to the literary values of local material in all 
parts of the country. This general wave of regionalism in our lit- 
erature was anticipated by Royce in his essay on “‘Provincialism”’ 
in his volume Race Questions, Provincialism, and Other American 
Problems, published in 1908, and was definitely called for by John 
Macy in his introduction to The Spirit of American Literature, 
published in 1913. The middle western phase of this general re- 
gional movement—certainly the most important—gained one of 
its most valuable exponents when, after the publication of her first 
and completely non-regional novel, Alexander’s Bridge, Willa 
Cather decided to follow the example and friendly advice of Sarah 
Orne Jewett and to write of her own middle western literary mate- 
rial in her own way. (See the Bookman for May, 1921.) 

A strong impulse toward the literary revival in the Middle West 
proceeded from the founding in Chicago in 1911 of Harriet Mon- 
roe’s magazine, Poetry, which has continued for nearly twenty 
years its most distinguished service in the field of poetic activity in 
America. Much regional work of high distinction has appeared in 
its pages. The Little Review, founded in Chicago in 1915, soon left 
the region, and the brilliant career of The Seven Arts, founded in 
Chicago in 1917, was limited to one year. The Midland, founded 
in 1915, has remained in the Middle West, and has presented the 
work of a number of the important writers of the movement. 

This third middle western literary movement gained national 
prominence between 1gro and 1920 with the appearance of Willa 
Cather’s novels, O Pioneers! and My Antonia, with Sandburg’s Chi- 
cago Poems and Masters’ Spoon River Anthology, and with Sinclair 
Lewis’ Main Street. The movement has continued in the third dec- 
ade of the century with the less sensational but probably more en- 
during work of Glenway Westcott and Walter J. Muilenburg, of 
O. A. Rolvaag and Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and of Ruth Suckow. 
Considered as a whole, the achievement of middle western writers 
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dealing with middle western material between 1910 and 1930 con- 
stitutes what is unquestionably the most considerable contribution 
to American literature which the century has to show thus far, and 
shares only with the great New England period a position of first 
prominence in our national letters as a whole. 

There are, of course, varying kinds of regionalism. First of all 
we may note the work of those writers who are primarily concerned 
with the historical background of the region and with the preserva- 
tion or interpretation of experiences characteristic of the pioneer 
field. Most distinguished work in this field has been done in poetry 
by John G. Neihardt in his epic cycle of the Missouri River Valley, 
including The Song of Hugh Glass and A Song of the Indian Wars ; 
and by Edwin Ford Piper in his Barbed Wire and Paintrock Road. 
Prose writers have entered this field, also. Probably the most dis- 
tinguished of the novels of pioneer days in the middle west are 
Willa Cather’s My Antonia and Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth. 

The pioneer material lends itself in the case of some writers in 
the movement to a romantic treatment, which produces work dif- 
ferent from and, in my opinion, inferior to the novels just men- 
tioned. This method tends to place emphasis upon the broad out- 
lines of the pioneer struggle, to the exclusion of veracious details, 
and to treat relatively trivial matters sensationally for the sake of 
securing artificial stimulation of the reader’s interest. The work of 
Martha Ostenso seems to me to fall in this category. 

The writers who limit their attention to the Middle West of the 
present and of the just preceding generation frequently betray in 
their work an attitude of contemptuous hostility toward the region 
which affords them their literary material. This attitude may be 
due in part to absorption and satisfaction in material achievements, 
which has characterized the Middle West along with all other 
parts of America. It is also in part an expression of the suffering 
caused sensitive people by the lack of opportunity for the experi- 
ence of art and for intellectual companionship, which has been 
characteristic of life in the Middle West, especially in the smaller 
cities and towns. At its best, this attitude of resentment and hostil- 
ity finds expression in effective satiric criticism, such as is found in 
parts of Main Street. At its worst, it gives us the shallow and irrele- 
vant cleverness of Carl Van Vechten’s The Tattooed Countess. 
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RUTH SUCKOW 


Satire has sales value, however. A good way to become famous is 
to attack something. It cannot be denied that a large part of the 
attention directed toward the middle western literary movement 
by American readers, including middle westerners themselves, has 
been due to the impact of such books as Main Street and Spoon 
River Anthology. 

The work of Ruth Suckow is free from both of these prevailing 
limitations of regional writing. She is not hostile toward the Middle 
West—not a resentful critic. This does not mean that there is noth- 
ing of the ugliness of middle western life in her books. There is 
plenty. But it is always balanced by something else, always tem- 
pered, always presented with essential fairness. I think it is alto- 
gether accurate to say that Miss Suckow loves the Middle West. I 
am sure it is accurate to say that she understands it. 

But neither is her work romantic or sensational. This quality in 
middle western books she violently dislikes. She refuses to sacri- 
fice anything of veracity in her portrayal for the artificial stimula- 
tion of the reader’s interest. From this fact proceeds the accusation 
most frequently leveled against her work—that of dulness. To this 
accusation I can only reply that I personally find in her consistently 
sympathetic and unexaggerated portrayal of people and events a 
perfect illustration of what Coleridge defined as literary genius. 
For me and for many readers, Ruth Suckow can infuse the familiar 
with new significance, can reveal to the emotions the meaning of 
the commonplace. Since, after all, we live pretty much in an every- 
day world, this seems to me as great an achievement as any artist 
can lay claim to. 

This capacity for revealing the significance of familiar things is 
perhaps most strikingly illustrated in some of Miss Suckow’s short 
stories—Retired, for example, with its unforgettable presentation 
of the farmer who has left his farm; or A Start in Life, with its por- 
trayal of the young girl of inferior family beginning her work as a 
servant in a prosperous home. I regard some of these stories of 
Miss Suckow’s as quite definitely unparalleled in the whole field of 
American realism. Some of Sarah Orne Jewett’s stories come near- 
est to them, but they are, for the most part, less poignant, less dis- 
turbingly true. 

I do not agree, however, with the judgment expressed by some 
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critics, who acclaim Miss Suckow’s excellence in the short story 
but deny that she possesses comparable ability in the field of the 
novel. Her first novel, Country People, seems to me to have been 
limited to some extent by a convention which Miss Suckow had 
created for herself—a notion as to what a novel of ‘‘country peo- 
ple” should be and do—and I found it only partially satisfying. 
But in her later work she has gone farther and farther from that 
and from other conventions of the novel, and has become more and 
more individual, both in her choice and in her treatment of mate- 
rial. Increasingly she has centered her attention upon the interpre- 
tation of women—women in relation to modern life. Her work now 
presents a marvelous gallery of feminine characters. 

First among these is Marjory Schloessel, the “nice girl” of the 
unfortunately named Odyssey of a Nice Girl, Miss Suckow’s sec- 
ond novel. In Marjory, Miss Suckow epitomizes a very great part 
of the cultural aspiration of America in the last and present genera- 
tions, as well as of the attempt of American women to find lives of 
their own: Marjory, encouraged by her family and her teachers in 
the small Iowa town to overestimate her slender talent, who jour- 
neys to Boston in search of training and opportunity, fails in the 
ambiguous, fortuitous way in which failure often comes, and re- 
turns to the Middle West and a marriage very far from her ideals. 
The Odyssey of a Nice Girl remains one of the most satisfying of 
Miss Suckow’s books, both in the pervading insight of its charac- 
terization and in the perpetually delightful vitality of its details. 

In Sarah, of The Bonney Family, Miss Suckow presents a strong 
er, potentially more effective and happier woman than Marjory, 
who is thwarted and diverted in part through her own strength, and 
through the real education which that strength enables her to ex- 
tract from a small denominational college and from a brief period 
of life in Chicago. Sarah is one of the strongest and most significant 
of Miss Suckow’s characters. She shares the writer’s and the read- 
er’s attention in this family novel with the other Bonneys, none of 
whom, except her mother, is so interesting as she is; and perhaps 
because of this rather remarkable distribution of attention I find 
this book less successful than the Odyssey of a Nice Girl. 

Cora is another strongly centered novel, and one which deals 
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RUTH SUCKOW 


more obviously than its predecessors with focal questions of con- 
temporary American life. Cora is a girl of outstanding personality, 
of intelligence, beauty, and profound emotional capacity, who 
climbs by fierce and unremitting effort to a good position in the 
business world of a middle western city, and lifts her family with 
her. Suddenly she finds her life unexpectedly empty. She enters 
into an impulsive marriage, at first idyllic and then disastrous. The 
book leaves her entering business again—and leaves the reader to 
answer, if he can, the questions which her life raises. 

The Kramer Girls, the most recent of Miss Suckow’s novels, adds 
to her group of contemporary middle western women two tremen- 
dously interesting contrasted characters. The elder sister who after 
years of sacrifice demonstrates her abilities in a brief period of hali- 
triumphant independence; the younger sister whose fine capacities 
are submerged temporarily in a disappointing marriage: these are 
realized in the pages of this fine novel with extraordinary insight 
and courage. 

Ruth Suckow’s women are not magazine-cover heroines, not ro- 
mantically virtuous or interestingly unprincipled;*they are not such 
figures as middle-aged masculine reviewers tend to fall in love with. 
But they are human beings of terrible veracity. And they are hu- 
man beings related in their experience to the most critical social 
contours of our times. 

Miss Suckow’s work is not perfect. There are flaws of some im- 
portance—in the ending of Odyssey of a Nice Girl, for example I 
sometimes wish for a wider range in her choice of material, for oc- 
casional extremes, violences, in contrast to more smoothly modu- 
lated living. After all, life zs occasionally violent, occasionally fan- 
tastic; and Miss Suckow is in no danger of employing too bright a 
palette. Rather, she needs more of the brighter colors if her paint- 
ing is to have the whole truth. 

It is true, also, that sometimes funny things happen, really funny 
things, in which elements of tragedy or pathos are relatively unim- 
portant. I know that Miss Suckow could write brilliantly of these 
things. I wish that she would. 

Style as a thing in itself, divorced to even the slightest degree in 
the writer’s attention from the thing he is trying to say, she abhors, 
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and will have none of. But I could wish that she would let her sense 
of the poetry of experience find expression a little more frequently 
in the rhythm and word-color of her prose. 

Probably Miss Suckow’s best work is before her. I know that 
she has much more superlatively good work to do. But already she 
holds a high place, not merely in the middle western literary move- 
ment, but in American literature as a whole. 

The regional movement which John Macy called for in 1913 is 
now an accomplished fact. The barriers of prejudice against region- 
al material have been broken down, and indifference has turned to 
active interest. Publishers have hastened to capitalize this interest, 
and the result has been the appearance of not a little shallow and 
sensational exploitation of regional material. Stories and novels 
have been heralded as important merely because they were regional, 
and without reference to their authenticity. Some such judgments 
may have been justified when the movement was new, when the bat- 
tle for recognition of regional material was yet to be won. Now and 
henceforth, however, the work of regional writers must be judged 
in relation to American literature as a whole, and in relation to 
world literature. No longer is a book important simply because it 
deals with new material. Its importance depends on how it deals 
with that material—on its possession of the general and permanent 
qualities of good literature. 

Indispensable among these qualities in regional writings is that 
of honesty. The very fact of the freshness of his material demands 
from the regional writer an extreme fidelity, a rigorous refusal to 
distort or sensationalize. This quality of authenticity Miss Suck- 
ow’s work possesses in very highest degree, and with it the other 
cardinal virtues of insight, of sympathetic comprehension of men 
and women, and of the ability to transfer to readers the writer’s 
own fresh perception of familiar experience. Miss Suckow, and 
such other regional writers as Willa Cather, Carl Sandburg, Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, and O. E. Rolvaag, have transcended region- 
alism in their achievement. They have turned to what was near at 
hand, seen it with new vision, and expressed it with new force, and 
have produced the finest literary work of our generation. 















































TEACHING THE WHOLE CHILD’ 
RUTH MARY WEEKS 


The National Council of Teachers of English reaches today its 
twentieth year, and as our association approaches its majority, the 
Council at last embraces all levels of instruction and all types of 
institution. Grade school teachers, junior and senior high school 
teachers, university professors, instructors in teachers colleges 
all press the Council to lead the way to a unified program of Eng- 
lish training integrated from top to bottom, and culminating in that 
mastery of English elements needed for a complete, happy, and ef- 
fective life. 

This challenge, the Council has accepted in launching this year 
a nation-wide study of the English curriculum, in which we shall 
have the co-operation of the federal government and of the major 
American educational associations. A distinguished personnel rep- 
resenting all levels of instruction has already been enlisted for this 
survey. Such united thinking should produce in 1933 a recommend- 
ed course of study in English which will be a model for the whole 
country, not in the sense of rigid universal applicability, but model 
in being planned as a whole from primer grade to university— 
model in integration, in elimination of waste and duplication, in 
scientific grade-placement of different types of material, and in im- 
plication of useful aims and effective methods. It will show how an 
English course should be constructed, and should guide practice 
forward throughout the entire United States. 

It therefore seemed wise to devote this year’s Council conven- 
tion to the aims, scope, form, content, and execution of such an 
ideal curriculum as we hope our committee will produce. The pro- 
gram lays before us every element that goes to the making of an 
English course; and merely to read it through gives one a thrilling 
view of the complexities and possibilities of our English job. Yet 
complex as it is, I believe that the union of all levels for organized 
planning will lead at last to student mastery of English work. 





* The presidential address at the twentieth annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, in Cleveland, November 28, 1930. 
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What masteries, however, shall we set as the goal of our English 
course? What are the tastes and powers useful in after life? To 
answer this question we must visualize clearly the whole of the life 
for which we train our students, and the whole of the human soul by 
which that life is led. 

First comes the prosaic query as to what English skills life will 
demand of our students and in what particular situations these 
skills will be most often and vitally employed. Some of these skills 
are so universally employed in situations that absorb one’s whole 
mind and attention that the skill must be automatic from long prac- 
tice if it is to function when needed. Nor does command of a given 
skill teach its use in every situation. To the teacher of reading it 
was doubtless surprising when Mr. Clapp reported that the perusal 
of legal documents would offer one of the most common and impor- 
tant fields for the skill which she perhaps was trying to develop in 
her pupils through a study of Alice in Wonderland—and this may 
be one reason why business has been so disastrous a wonderland to 
so many people! However, such consideration of the practical 
functions of English may overlook its higher uses in developing the 
whole personality for a complete and happy life. In our transitional 
epoch, we cannot dogmatize as to the future form of any institution. 
But we know that certain human qualities have always marked the 
members of a fruitful society. 

The human soul has four faces: thought, feeling, action, and 
laughter. I think—therefore I am. I feel—therefore I desire. I 
act—therefore I become more than I am. I laugh—and thereby I 
support the strain of life. Honesty leads me to confess that others 
frequently laugh at me—thus supporting their strain in finding me 
what Iam! But jesting aside, for all these aspects of the personal- 
ity, an English course must provide disciplined expression. 

To think soundly on a basis of facts accurately conceived about 
a wide range of subjects is one mark of an educated man. In widen- 
ing the student’s range of intellectual interest, the English class of 
the present day most closely approximates one of its major func- 
tions. The new enlarged home reading lists just being issued by the 
National Council, in brightly colored form, with enticing groupings 
of the titles, show the almost bewildering variety of topics to which 
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we daily introduce our students. However, I sometimes wonder 
whether we are not more often presenting topics for thought than 
teaching students really to think rigorously about them. Yet Eng- 
lish study, from the first primer lesson to the last graduate course 
in literature, offers in the teaching merely of reading alone all the 
elements of rigorous thought. First comes the observation of fact: 
what does the author actually say? Not what do you know and 
think about his topic, but what precisely does the author narrate, 
describe, or explain, and what relation do these points bear to the 
conclusions which the author draws? Students whom we teach to 
read with such accurate observation, submitting their minds to the 
sharp entrance of fact, are few and far between. The second disci- 
pline in thinking which comes from reading and the oral or written 
discussion thereof is questioning supposed facts for genuineness and 
truth. Third comes generalization on the basis of discovered fact, 
either by drawing original conclusions to explain matters read 
about, or by applying theories gleaned from books to one’s personal 
affairs. My enthusiasm for teaching the appreciation of literature 
does not therefore lead me to believe in letting English teaching go 
soft and turn into a mere collective quivering with emotion. Recent 
tests show that students uniformly fail to appreciate reading matter 
of which they do not have at least 75 per cent comprehension. We 
know that exclusive use of the old method of desiccating analysis 
secures neither comprehension nor appreciation. But I hold that 
an English course which does not demand both in subject matter 
and method the keenest and most varied mental effort of its stu- 
dents on the full level of their individual capacity has failed of its 
first great purpose in enlarging the human personality, namely, en- 
abling the child to think; and I lament that a new sense of average 
needs has sometimes led us to deprive superior students of some of 
the tough old books on which most of us cut our logical eye teeth. 
There is a type of book whose appreciation is dominantly intellec- 
tual, and to admit that we cannot interest brilliant students in Em- 
erson, Burke, Carlyle, or the modern scientists and philosophers, is 
to admit that we cannot interest them in really using their minds. 
The second phase of the personality which we must consider in 
planning a curriculum is our emotional capacity. Thomas Huxley 
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points out that it is sensitivity or the capacity for refined feeling 
which distinguishes the gentleman from the vulgar boor; and he 
suggests that emotional practice to develop fineness of feeling is a 
legitimate half of a liberal education. We practice the bodies of our 
students through physical exercise with a view to muscular strength 
and grace, and we practice our students’ minds with a view to sup- 
pleness and soundness of thought. But in our schools do we at any 
point deliberately practice the emotions of our students with a view 
to their direction and refinement? And is the crudity of popular 
American music, art, sculpture, dancing, dramatics, literature, and 
manners not the crudity of emotional inexperience rather than 
sterility? And is this crudity not a direct consequence of a fear of 
the emotions which makes us hesitate to educate them? A brilliant 
foreigner once remarked to me that what ailed America was that it 
was passing from an ethical to an aesthetic civilization, and that as 
the older and younger generation consequently could not speak 
the same language, education was proving largely futile, and the 
young were left without help in formulating the aesthetic stand- 
ards by which they would direct their lives. Observation leads me 
partly to agree with him. I notice that youngsters ask of each new 
thing “‘Does it give you a kick?” They seek emotional satisfactions, 
and it is ours to see that they find and become habituated to those 
satisfactions which are fine and good; it is ours to transform their 
crude test of ‘Does it give you a thrill?” into the civilized query of 
“Ts it beautiful?” For in emotion lies the raw material of the sense 
of beauty, on which, rather than on ethical dogma, mature civiliza- 
tions have always reposed. Appreciation is not, of course, purely 
emotional. Students do not love what they cannot understand. 
What man does not understand, he fears and hates, and for this 
reason, he has since the beginning of time destroyed his greatest 
leaders. And for this reason too, alas! students have often disliked, 
when prematurely presented to them, some of our greatest books. 
Yet understanding remains cold and powerless without the emo- 
tional warmth which transforms it into love. It is what men love or 
value that stamps their character and molds their conduct. On the 
whole, people do what they like; experience shows they often know 
this to be wrong; and the inevitable educational inference is that 
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TEACHING THE WHOLE CHILD 


the most basic task of home and school is to make them like or 
value what is good. To fasten man’s affections on what racial ex- 
perience has proved to be ennobling is the prime duty of education. 
Whether at work or at play, whether in the conduct of practical af- 
fairs or in the filling of one’s leisure hours, the educated man should 
not so much obey as embody the law; should choose the civilized 
and beautiful thing because only amidst civilization and beauty 
can he be at ease, only there find himself, only there feel at home. 

How to form such sound preferences within the English field thus 
becomes the major problem of the English teacher. 

Fortunately our age provides a scientific answer. As physical sci- 
ence, instead of enslaving man to a mechanistic universe, has en- 
abled him to control the elements, so the new psychology, instead of 
reducing man’s inner nature to a plaything of circumstance and 
thought to a mere reaction, places in his hands the power to shape 
his very soul. We learn that tastes and behavior are conditioned by 
long familiarity, and our problem at once resolves itself into making 
the good so attractively familiar that the whole habit structure of 
the personality will set in that direction. Of no habits is this set 
more important than habits of emotion, and I revert to Huxley’s 
statement that practice in fine feeling should constitute a signifi- 
cant part of a liberal education. 

I have been asked how it is possible to do finger exercises in emo- 
tion in the English classroom. You need only ask yourself what 
habitual experiences have given you the capacity for certain types 
of sensitive emotional response. I learned to love sunsets by being 
taken as a child night after night and summer after summer to the 
hillside above our country home to watch the sun drop into the 
waters of a sapphire lake. I remember little conversation on these 
occasions. Nature supplied her own wordless comment. Although 
an inveterate sceptic, I learned to love religious music by sitting in 
a half-lighted chapel evening after evening while a choir sang and 
a great organist played his favorite selections. I learned to love 
poetry by having it recited to me throughout childhood as an eve- 
ning lullaby by a mother who could not sing. I learned to love 
rhythms by dancing and skating and marching to music, and ex- 
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is a setting for such things that frees the heart from other pressures 
and opens the channel for emotional response. 

In other words, in our classrooms we must set the stage and do the 
things which make emotion possible—set the stage quite theatri- 
cally (in the best sense of that term) and build up the effect quite 
consciously; and never, never, never break the spell by self-con- 
sciousness or condescension or visibly didactic aim. One must be 
something of an artist and actor; one must plan and perfect and 
polish his technique, and believe in the beauty of such moments of 
feeling, and be capable oneself of such forgetfulness in the presence 
of beauty—capable of both feeling and expressing the refined emo- 
tion one wishes to arouse. 

If one is a creative artist in some fashion or other, even a quite 
amateurish or unsuccessful one, so much the better for one’s pupils. 
I am sorry for the literature students of a teacher who cannot play 
or sing or dance or act or read beautifully aloud or draw or paint or 
poetize a little. Such a teacher is so far from the great artists whom 
he interprets that he finds it hard to supply the setting for their 
appreciation. Most students, like the medieval peasant, need a saint 
to mediate between them and the heavens of art. But like the saints 
in bliss, the teacher must often keep discreetly silent and let the 
student pray. Many emotional responses are quenched by peda- 
gogic loquacity. There is a fine art in leaving a student alone with a 
thing of beauty—in just the right setting and after having prepared 
him for it just enough! 

For action, too—the third face of the human soul—the well 
planned English course provides, both vicariously by presenting the 
literature of adventure and achievement, and directly through stu- 
dent activities, and through the laboratory and project method so 
fully discussed at every other session, and so important for us to 
incorporate in our practice, since the man who merely thinks and 
feels is a half-developed dreamer—taking everything and giving 
nothing to life. 

Finally, to support the strain of life, to keep his sanity and per- 
spective, a man must laugh; and no English course which does not 
make room for laughter touches the whole child. Merriment there 
can and should be at every step in English teaching—playfulness of 
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mind like that of the Oxford debaters, who are so at home with their 
ideas that they can frisk about among them; emotional playfulness 
like that of negro music or the love poetry of Robert Burns; and 
sportiveness in action like the diverting stunts and parodies into 
which the lively spirit will break out on the slightest provocation. 
Such things rejoice the soul and repair the digestion. But merriment 
is not all that I imply in saying the English course must offer room 
for laughter. By laughter, I mean something further than gaiety. 
I mean the keen-witted laughter of the comic writers, called by 
Meredith the laughter of the mind or thoughtful laughter, which 
sees absurdities and inconsistencies and pretenses, and corrects 
them with good-tempered raillery, given and taken in a friendly 
spirit of improvement. Americans are a fun-loving but scarcely a 
witty people. Perhaps the fact that our national humor as glorified 
in the funny pictures and movie comics seldom rises above the prac- 
tical joke may trace back to a neglect by school courses of the hu- 
morous element in all but the best-established writers. Humor and 
satire are, to be sure, a difficult diet for the immature mind. I rec- 
ollect that in the depth of my human ignorance as a high-school 
Senior I regarded Jane Austen as simply silly. But I have since 
wondered whether proper introduction to the humorous view of life 
might not have spared me considerable subsequent suffering! 

To plan a curriculum which will not just cater to a desire for 
amusement, but exercise the imaginative wit of one’s students, re- 
quires a touch of mother wit in oneself. 

For one thing is certain. An English curriculum which develops 
the intellectual, emotional, and creative elements of our youngsters 
in well-balanced fashion can be planned and taught only by teachers 
who are themselves keen and sensitive and witty and creative. A 
teacher who does not know the world cannot plan for life in it. A 
teacher whose intellectual interests are not diverse and active can- 
not awaken such interests in others. A teacher whose nature is not 
emotionally rich cannot move others to response. A mirthless spirit 
cannot touch other hearts to laughter. No curriculum can be more 
humane than its framers and instructors. 

You remember, in Ibsen’s great play The Doll’s House, how Nora 
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a mother. And I say that until we are complete human beings, we 
are unfit to be school teachers. Lessons are only a part of a good 
teacher’s work. You teach far more by what you are than by the 
lessons you assign. Your child is your natural copyist, your drama- 
tist in living. Consider then the loss if his daily model be not one 
whose whole personality and mode of thought and life can stand as 
an inspiration to his students. 

A thousand influences tend to hedge in and cramp the teacher’s 
personality. The education he receives in normal schools, by its 
sacrifice of content to method, cuts him off from wide ranges of 
cultural and social information. The rules and regulations under 
which he often teaches cut him off from participating in the civic 
and political affairs of his community. The life the teacher lives 
further starves his personality—a life of scant leisure, a constant 
contact with immature and inferior minds, of comparative poverty, 
of social isolation, and, in the case of the women who more and more 
dominate the profession, of complete biological detachment from 
life. I do not know how it is in your districts. In my town, a woman 
has to sign a contract not to marry before she gets her job for the 
year. It is like taking the veil. And yet we wonder at the rising 
tide of American divorce when we leave our children during their 
formative years almost entirely under the direction of persons who 
have no experience with marital relations, and whose view of mar- 
riage is frequently either ignorantly cynical or sentimental. So 
also we deplore the political apathy of our voters—but forbid teach- 
ers to enter politics! 

Those of you who have heard me speak before at general assem- 
blies will recognize that I have begun to quote myself upon this 
topic. It is a bitter fact that the teacher does not often strike deep 
or numerous roots into the life for which he must train his students, 
but is a sort of potted plant, cut off from vital human contact with 
his day. 

’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant. 
More life and fuller that we want. 


For if, in this great hour of education, education is not to fail a 
world which turns to the school as the Middle Ages turned to the 
church for social guidance and salvation, teachers must measure 
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up in personality to the function they are called upon to exercise. 
We must make the effort to live and grow. We must keep ourselves 
alive. 

Let me make a confession. I once taught a year in a strange city, 
but I doubt whether outside Tudor Hall six people in Indianapolis 
knew of my existence. And it was quite entirely my fault. I never 
went anywhere, never met anyone, never affiliated myself with any 
community activity. As a college friend of mine once wrote to a 
class bulletin, I was “not dead, but teaching.” Most people die long 
before their death. It takes effort to keep alive. It takes the effort 
to make friends in varied walks of life—to keep the mind open to 
new ideas—to jolt oneself out of ruts—to travel—to read the news- 
papers and magazines, and above all, to read new and stimulating 
books—to keep in touch with current events in art, music, science, 
the motion picture, and the stage—to take part in the movements of 
one’s community—to keep oneself well groomed and strong and 
well. I’ll wager, for instance, that not one person out of ten in this 
room takes any regular and vigorous physical exercise. We go 
around half dead for lack of the common gumption necessary to feel 
alive. But we were put in the world to enjoy it, and the end of ex- 
istence is to live. The art of living—that is the subject that we 
teach; the art of living! And we ourselves must be the masters of 
that art. 





GROWING A PLAY 
RITA SPRINGHORN 


“Give a play without writing any lines?” 

“How are we going to know when we come?” 

“Do we give it in the assembly room for seniors and everybody, 
even the whole school?” 

These were the Wisconsin High School eighth graders, incredu- 
lous, but willing to try anything. 

“We have just ten minutes left. Just as fast as you can, write 
down all the thoughts, colors, ideas—anything that comes to you 
when you see this word Christmas.” 

The lists included toys, presents, shopping, pretty lights, money 
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in circulation, snow, stockings, poor people, Santa Claus, packages, 
not less than ten from each pupil. (Here the reader-opportunist 
will discern the odor of spelling exercise. ) 

The next day was given to composition. Magazine pictures sug- 
gesting Christmas were displayed. We talked over story ideas and 
activities until we were ready and eager to write. Within fifteen 
minutes we were reading our individual stories to an audience whose 
ears were cocked for possibilities of bits for our play. 

With so much current discussion of fliers and explorers, it is no 
wonder that the South Pole of a scientific Santa Claus was the cen- 
ter of many of these stories. But here, most tactfully, we stressed 
the feasible and lamented the impossible. 

“We must remember, boys and girls, that our stage cannot pro 
vide a setting for some stories we could write. Your South Pole 
it to our assembly room?” Ted saw this: he was not discouraged, 
but willingly set to work again. The whole class was developing its 
thinking now from the standpoint of the spectator. “John,” says 
Bob, ‘that’s a keen story, but how can you run up and down stairs 
on our stage?” 

On the third day: ‘Today we will think of only beginnings. Our 
stories of yesterday will help us. What kind of room or other place 
do we want our guests to see when we part the curtains? Who shall 
be on this stage? What shall they be doing, and what talking 
about?” Again the class became the critical audience. When Mar- 
ion said that her idea was to have a poor little girl crying in a cold 
room (the effect of the daily newspaper Empty Stocking Club) 
she was immediately reproved: ‘You can’t preach to seniors like 
that.” Need a teacher be concerned about melodrama when such 
an apt criticism eliminates Marion’s suggestion? Of thirty-eight 
“beginnings,” six found general approval and were promptly writ- 
ten on the blackboard. Each author was given the responsibility 
(business of chest expansion) of choosing his players and trying 
his ideas before the class. Before this hour was over, the pupils 
agreed upon a playroom, six dilapidated dolls discussing what their 
fates would be, and the hour, three o’clock on Christmas morning. 
And this is what the next day brought: In the foreground lay 
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Raggedy Ann carelessly thrown on a chair; tumbling out of the 
closet door lay the sailor doll, the soldier, and last year’s French 
doll. At one side of the room stood a new French doll who would 
be tied up in a beautiful Christmas package and near the fireplace 
the gingham dog and the calico cat. It is interesting to note that 
for these children the whole stage must center about a fireplace, in 
spite of the fact that the Christmas tree was to be a big factor in 
inculcating “some Christmas spirit in our audience.’ 

The children were much pleased with their first arrangement and 
pose of these dolls, but must it stand throughout the play? What 
could rouse these dolls? “Let the mother come in and dust.” A 
sorry contribution, for who would ever think of dusting at three in 
the morning? “Let Santa come in.” Again much cruel and merci- 
less disapproval: “Do we want a Santa? What would he do in 
such an awful looking playroom? Anyway, that’s too soon, even if 
we did take a Santa.” Right here, after much serious debate, San- 
ta’s place was established; in fact, Santa himself was chosen, and 
immediately besieged with applications from job hunters—accom- 
plices, Robin Goodfellows, mechanics, and general helpers. Could 
not this year’s Santa Claus accomplish more than ever by showing 
his skill in repairing old toys? 

Back to the problem of rousing the dolls. “‘Let’s have the clock 
strike.”’ “No, they’re used to that and wouldn’t hear it.” “A Christ- 
mas fairy can do anything.” “That’s too babyish.” A Christmas 
Spirit immediately pleased their dignities. ““She could come in and 
stroke each doll.” “Couldn’t she even talk to herself and pity the 
poor dolls?” “Then the audience would know what’s wrong with 
us,” said a doll, performing before the class and eager to keep his 
part, ‘and that would give them a start wondering about us.” 

Tryouts were most strenuous; Ziegfeld himself could not have 
been harder to please. “Two people shouldn’t talk.” “You must 
walk like a doll.” “We can’t hear you.” One child, for her own bene- 
fit, wrote the class activity in her notebook: 

We now had a good start. Volunteers were called for and the work began. 
At first we didn’t know just what to say, but soon we warmed up and things 
went fast. Nobody wrote down his speech but just said what he thought best, 
and changed it every day because we added bits here and there and took away 
bits that didn’t fit in. 
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The dolls, developing a sense of stage importance, languidly 
arose and found the huge package which tore itself out of its broad 
red bows and became the French doll. In all sorts of sleepy and 
hopeless limps they followed her off the stage. 

The playwrights were surely in a quandary now. “Boys and girls, 
we can’t leave an empty stage: your guests must be kept entertained. 
And we surely cannot cover up all the lapses by drawing the cur- 
tain.” One resourceful youngster said, ““Why can’t we have a 
mouse?” This was just as hard to accept as Santa, but when they 
were questioned, ‘“What could a mouse do? Doesn’t he often live 
in playrooms too?” ideas came thick and fast until someone said, 
“Who could ever be a mouse? He’s too little.” Here was another 
place where the teacher must help them. ‘‘We don’t need to think 
about size as long as we try to have something particularly com- 
mon to the mouse, like a long tail or pointed ears. Then the mouse 
could tell what he saw, and really talk so that the audience could be 
helped, and so that some of you performers could be given your 
entrance cues.” 

The mouse idea presented another problem. He must have some 
thing to talk about. We must find something around which to 
weave our story. What does our beginning work into? And how 
shall we fit it to an end so that our story carries itself to the audi- 
ence? Can we write in one or two sentences, each one of us, just 
what this whole story is about? After much serious discernment 
this sentence won the final vote: ‘The old toys have lived with the 
boy and girl for a year and are jealous of the new ones: so they 
prove to Santa that they are worth fixing up.” 

A poem developed, relating the plot in rhyme. The announcer 
worked out an entertaining speech inviting the audience “‘to put 
yourselves in a toy’s place and come along with us.” 

Since we had no prolonged writing or memorizing, since each 
actor must suit himself to the setting in what he said, our story de- 
veloped in rehearsal. There were no prolonged speeches because 
each child was aware of the fact that he must limit his words to suit 
the time and give others the opportunity for being heard as well as 
seen. This procedure naturally eliminated the enervating after- 
school practice, and when all the costumes were ready we held our 
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one dress rehearsal. Our actors, indeed, were inventing on the 
morning of their big performance! 

Each player found his costume ideas in toy shops, advertise- 
ments, picture-books, anything that suggested the appropriate and 
the obvious. (The audience must see.) Raggedy Ann must have 
yarn for her hair; the sailor doll took full responsibility for his sea- 
going attire; the new French doll did not like her own blonde hair 
and got herself a black wig. The Christmas Spirit, a Titian blonde, 
expressed her taste in white tarlatan over red, with holly on her 
shoulder. Patches were in evidence in the first appearance of the 
dolls because the audience must be made to appreciate Santa’s 
great skill at rejuvenation. 

At no time were the lines written and memorized, but these chil- 
dren were never at a loss for words on that busy morning when they 
were “hosts and hostesses.”’ 

Besides entertainment for the audience, what did the eleven class 
hours and three after school hours given to the play produce? 
There was practice in thinking in terms of unity, probability, and 
live narrative. A sense of stage equipment and stage limitations 
developed. The young playwrights learned the importance of each 
spoken phrase to the meaning of the story and to the development 
of the individual characters. Each learned to relate his own part to 
the others, and to sense the effects of the other parts on his own. The 
program does more toward actual play construction as well as com- 
position than any other method, I have tried, can. There is a social 
value, too, that the children absorb. The ends of composition, mo- 
tivation, social development, and self-expression were well served. 





ANALYSIS OF CAPITALIZATION ERRORS 
WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER 


The purpose of this article is two-fold: (a) to indicate how well 
a group of 649 high-school graduates were able to capitalize, and 
(6) to show the prevalence with which errors in specific capitaliza- 
tion usages were made by these students. Of the 649 students, 303 
graduated from high school in the late spring of 1928 and entered 
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Miami University in September; the remaining 346 graduates en- 
rolled in the same university in September, 1929. The majority of 
the students came from Ohio; about three-fourths of them gradu- 
ated from high schools located in the southwestern part of the state. 

During the first week of their freshman year in college, each of 
the two groups of students was given the Guiler-Henry Preliminary 
Diagnostic Test in Capitalization. The resulting data furnished the 
basis of this report. The test covers thirty specific capitalization 
usages, each of which is measured two or more times. Each test 


TABLE I 
SCORES OF 649 HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES ON THI 


PRELIMINARY CAPITALIZATION TEST 


Grade 12 11 10 9 
Median score 108 104 100 96 


* Both measures were derived from ungr 


item has a value of one point; the highest possible score is 129 
points. The particular usages included in the test can readily be 
inferred from the types of errors listed in Table II. The results of 
the preliminary test are given in Table I. 

An analysis of Table I reveals a number of interesting facts. 
First, the median score of the 649 high-school graduates was slight- 
ly above that for the eleventh grade. Second, there was a wide range 
in achievement. Third, a considerable number of students mani- 
fested marked weakness in ability to capitalize. Only 36.5 per cent 
reached or exceeded the median standard for the twelfth grade; 
14.8 per cent fell below the standard for the ninth grade, which is 
the last year of the junior high school; and, 4.6 per cent did not at- 
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tain the standard for the seventh grade, which marks the first year 
of the junior high school. 

From the standpoint of learning and teaching, the chief function 
of educational tests is found in their ability to discover phases of 
school work which have not been mastered. These deficiencies in 
learning may readily be identified by means of a test that is diag- 
nostic in character. The test used in this study lends itself well to 
this purpose. Accordingly, the errors made by the 649 students 
were identified, assembled, and classified. The results are present- 
ed in Table II. 

Table II shows the prevalence of different types of errors in cap- 
italization made by the high-school graduates, as revealed by analy- 
sis of the test papers. The first column shows the per cent which 
the frequency of errors in each usage is of the total number of 
errors which were made in the test. The second column gives the 
rank of each type of error, as determined by its frequency. In the 
third and fourth columns are given the error quotients and ranks of 
various errors, as determined by the error quotients. 

Reference to the first and last figures in the third column will 
show how the error quotients may be interpreted. Thus, 960 out of 
every 1,000 high-school graduates, who have been subjected to the 
same test and to the same type of training to which the 649 students 
included in this study were exposed, may be expected to make the 
first type of error listed in the table; on the other hand, only one 
high-school graduate in a thousand may be expected to make the 
last type of error. 

The idea of using error quotients as means of expressing the 
prevalence of mistakes seems to have originated with Stormzand, 
who states that they are “determined by using the frequencies of 
error for an individual or for a group as a numerator of a fraction, 
in which the denominator shall represent chances for error.’”* The 
fact that the error quotient considers frequency of mistakes in re- 
lation to the frequency of opportunities to make mistakes makes 
it a much more significant and valid measure of the prevalence of 
error than does a mere count of errors. Reference to item 25 in Ta- 
ble II will make this point clear. Thus, while this item of usage 


*Stormzand, Martin J. and O’Shea, M. V., How Much English Grammar? Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924, p. 14. 
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ks eighth in point of frequency of error, it ranks twenty-fifth on 
basis of error quotient. 
TABLE II 


PREVALENCE OF TYPE ERRORS IN CAPITALIZATION OF 649 
H1GH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


os ae 
ature to capitalize: 


Whereas and Resolved and the first word followings 


I. I 1 foll 
each in formal resolutions 
2. Abstract words when strongly personified 
3. All important words in the names of notable his 
torical periods 
4. All important words in the names of notable his 
torical events { 
5. All important words in the names of notable his 
torical movements { 
6. All names for the Bible and other sacred books 
Names of holidays and days of special observance 
8. Letter O when used with nouns in direct address 
Q. Words derived from the names of groups of persons 
and organizations 2.8 14 
10. Degrees and abbreviated titles following a name 
12. First word and all important words in a title 
13. Names of groups of persons and organizations 
15. The abbreviations A.D. and B.C. 
16. Words derived from the names of particular places 
and things 
17. Words derived from the names of persons I 
18. First word of the « omplin entary ¢ lose of a letter 
19. First word of every line of poetry I 
20. Names of the days of the week I 
21. The pronoun J I 
22. Title preceding a name 2.4 
23. Names of the months of the year 
24. Names of particular places and things 26 I i 
25. First word of a sentence 1 . 
26. Names referring to the Deity 
27. Names of persons I 21 
28. First word of a direct quotation which is a complet 
sentence 
29. First word of the salutation of a letter I 
B. Fatlure to use small letter for: 
11. First word of the second part of a direct quotation 
unless the first word begins a new sentence 4.0 9 
14. First word of any direct quotation which is not a 
complete sentence ’ - I 14 
30. All words in indirect discourse except the first 
word of a sentence.... rrr ° 
* The error quotient for each capitalization usage was obtained by dividi ‘ 
made by the number of chances to make error 
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One of the most striking facts yielded by an analysis of the data 
contained in Table II is the marked variation in the degree of mas- 
tery attained by the high-school graduates in the various specifics 
of capitalization usage. The data show that the error hazards in- 
volved in item 1, for example, as compared with the hazards in- 
volved in other items of usage were approximately of the following 
ratios: with item 7, 3 to1; with item 14, 6 to 1; with item 19, 12 to 
1; with item 25, 25 to 1; with item 27, 53 to 1; with item 28, 64 
to 1; with item 29, 137 to1; and with item 30, g6otor. 

A second fact is that training in specific usages must not be relied 
upon to transfer in any significant degree, even in cases in which 
the usages involve similar elements. As evidence of this fact, the 
reader’s attention is called to the difference in error quotients be- 
tween the following items: 3 and 5; 9 and 13; 16 and 24; 17 and 
27; and, 20 and 23. 

The disparity which exists, in certain cases, between the ranking 
of errors determined on the basis of frequency of errors and error 
quotients, respectively, constitutes another revelation of the data. 
Although the rank correlation amounted to .861, there was a mean 
rank displacement of 3.3 steps and a median rank displacement of 
2.5 steps. 

A fourth outstanding fact is that a few types of errors accounted 
for a considerable proportion of the mistakes that were made. 
Thus, one-fourth of the total number of errors belonged to two 
types (1 and 4); one-third, to three types (1, 2, and 4); one-half, 
to six types (1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7); two-thirds, to ten types (1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 12, and 25); and, three-fourths, to thirteen types (1, 
2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, and 25). 

Data which cannot be presented because of space limitations 
show a marked constancy in the types of capitalization errors made 
by the two groups taking the test. The correlation of error quo- 
tients was .993+.002. The greatest divergence in error quotients 
for any one usage appeared in item 6, in which the range was .097; 
the greatest divergence in rank was found in item 23, the difference 
amounting to 3.5 steps. The mean difference in error quotients for 
all thirty usages was .0175; the median difference was .0155. The 
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mean difference in rank of error quotients for all items of usage was 
.9 of astep; the median difference was 1.1 steps. 

The following statements, which are supported by the data that 
have been presented, are made by way of summary and conclusion. 

1. A considerable proportion of the 649 high-school graduates 
included in this study manifested a surprising lack of mastery of i 
certain specifics of capitalization usage. 

2. The error quotient data revealed an unusually high degree of 
constancy of the same types of errors for the two groups of stu- 
dents graduating from high school in two successive years. 

3. The students exhibited a wide range in ability to capitalize. 
The twelfth-grade standard was attained by 36.5 per cent of the 
group, while 4.6 per cent fell below the standard for the seventh 
grade. 

4. The students varied widely in their mastery of specific usages. 

5. Much displacement existed between the ranking of errors, as 
determined by frequency and error quotients respectively. The 
mean displacement in rank was 3.3 steps; the median displacement 
was 2.5 steps. 

6. Most of the mistakes in capitalization were grouped about a 
few error types; six errors accounted for more than 50 per cent of 
the total number of errors. 

7. The evidence shows that training cannot be relied upon to 
transfer from one usage to another in any significant degree. 





CHARLES LAMB, FRIEND TO YOUTH 
WITH AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER ' 
LESLIE H. MEEKS 


‘Parents do not know what they do when they leave tender babies 
alone to go to sleep in the dark.” So wrote Charles Lamb in 
“Witches and Other Night Fears.””’ What would our modern better- 
baby booklets say of such a statement? Doubtless that it is a case 
of sentiment instead of sense, of heart over head. Nevertheless, de- 
spite the homage due to science in this scientific age, most people 
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prefer the Essays of Elia to works on the formation of proper habits 
in children. Let anyone who hesitates between the two read the let- 
ter given below, hitherto, I believe, unpublished and unknown. 

Charles Lamb was human and knew the heart of humanity. He 
had in him nothing of the misanthrope. He was throughout his life 
a lover and benefactor of young people. This fact has not yet gained 
sufficient recognition, and until it does, interpreters of his character 
will fail to show him in his habit as he lived. Enough has been said, 
perhaps, about Lamb as a critic of Elizabethan life and letters, as an 
observer of the theater and its people, as an antiquarian with pecu- 
liarly whimsical tastes, and as a genial, lovable commentator on 
human nature; but as a quiet, self-effacing friend of boys and girls 
he is almost entirely unhonored and unsung. Of course a few Eng- 
lish teachers recognize this side of his character and refuse to let it 
fade into the past in spite of the demand for “fresher” material. 
Lamb himself, by the way, is one of the best teachers of English now 
active in our schools and colleges. Legion are they in whom he has 
awakened the latent love of literature. 

His writings everywhere reflect his interest in young people. How 
he sympathizes with the unprivileged, and how he rejoices in their 
pleasures and triumphs! ‘Oh, the cruelty of separating a poor lad 
from his early homestead!” he exclaims in his “‘Christ’s Hospital 
Five and Thirty Years Ago.”’ Who can ever forget, in the same es- 
say, the heart-moving surprise in the account of the gag-eater? Of 
the chimney-sweepers he says, “I have a kindly yearning towards 
these dim specks—poor blots—innocent blacknesses”; but a little 
later, “Oh, it was a pleasure to see the sable younkers lick in the 
unctuous meat!’’ He even had certain theories of education in his 
unenlightened age. We note his ardent feeling: ‘Next to making a 
child an infidel, is the letting him know that there are infidels at all. 
Credulity is the man’s weakness, but the child’s strength.” 

These citations are not accidental observations, appropriate only 
without their context. Lamb’s solicitude for children runs deep, 
and, like most undercurrents, makes itself felt even though unseen. 
His very genius derives no small part of its temper and color from 
this source. Witness his superb Dream-Children, perhaps the choic- 
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est of his writings. Witness also the Tales from Shakespeare, the 
Adventures of Ulysses, and Poetry for Children, the last now unfor- 
tunately so little used! “The First Tooth” and “Chusing [sic] a 
Name,” to mention only two of the poems, are worthy of places in 
any book of verses for children. 

Some authors, like some theologians, fail to practice what they 
preach. Not so Charles Lamb. As in his writings, so in his life. 
Note, for instance, his adoption of Emma Isola, the granddaughter 
of Wordsworth’s teacher at Cambridge. Here is sound proof that 
Lamb was sincere in his frequently avowed love for children. Chau- 


cer’s Friar judged a man’s sincerity by his willingness to give: : 
For if he yaf, he dorste make avaunt, 
He wiste that a man was repentaunt. 


When a man spends, he is in earnest. 

But the following newly discovered letter, here printed for the 
first time, shows how unobtrusively, how absolutely without ges- 
ture, Lamb lived his life in accordance with his own precepts: 


Dear Sir: 

I feel ashamed of this application to you; I have no 
right to make it. But I feel I cannot resist it. I have a 
godson, a nephew, a very fine youth, who is out of em- 
ploy. The establishment with which he was connected is 
suddenly broke up. He wants employment. If by your 
city interest you could introduce him into any clerkly 
employment, how much I should feel obliged. I hate m: 
self for asking a favour. I would not for myself. Pray 
believe me that if this is not in your power, never shall I 
cease to love and respect you. 

[Signed] C. LAMB 


This letter came to me recently along with some papers and let- 
ters relating to James Sheridan Knowles, Lamb’s friend and the 
most successful playwright of his time. It has neither date nor ad- 
dress. The date is, I believe, rather late—probably between 1830 
and 1834. The script fits Lamb’s manner in his last years, and the 
absence of a date is in line with a habit that grew upon him in his 
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letter-writing toward the end. The authenticity of the letter is at- 
tested by the following letter: 

February 20, 1930 
Dr. Lestre H. MEEKS 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGI 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


My DEAR Dr. MEEKS: I have shown the Charles Lamb letter to Mr. George 
Parker Winship, the assistant librarian, who is an acknowledged expert in mat- 
ters relating to rare books and manuscripts. 

After a thorough and careful consideration of this letter, Mr. Winship pro- 
nounced it to be, in his opinion, unquestionably authentic. 

Mrs. Flora V. Livingstone, too, librarian of the Widener Collection, believes 
this to be a genuine letter. Mrs. Livingstone’s judgment is excellent, as she has 
had an almost unique experience in handling Lamb autographs and MSS, her 
husband being the bibliographer of Lamb 
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I believe that either Mr. Winship or Mrs. Livingstone would | lling to 
give you a statement if you care to write them directly. 
I was very glad to hear that the photostat proved to be p 
tory. 
Very truly yours 
LILLIAN A. HAL! 


The addressee was, it is clear, a man of place and influence. He 


may have been Hood, or Hone, or Knowles, who was at the height 
of his career in the London theatrical world during the early 1830's, 


or any one of a number of Lamb’s influential acquaintances. The 
godson could not actually have been a nephew, for Lamb had none; 
but he may have been Charles Lamb Kenney, a godson mentioned 
by E. V. Lucas.’ At the time of Lamb’s death in 1834, Kenney was 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. The word “nephew,” howev 
was evidently an afterthought, for it is inserted above the line. Per- 
haps Lamb made the insert in a moment of benignancy, wishing to 
give his letter a more personal touch. 

Brief as the letter is, it undoubtedly helps to bring out an inter- 
esting aspect of Lamb’s character. It reminds us, too, that he came 
before Dickens and the other authors of the mid-nineteenth century 
who championed the rights of children. And finally it gives us, di 
spite its haziness as to the persons concerned, one more glimpse 
and we could never have too many—of Lamb’s whimsical and lov- 
able humanity. He was, indeed, in Thackeray’s words, “Saint 
Charles!” 

MEDIEVAL LITERATURE MADE EAS\ 
T. F. KOESTLER V 


To the teacher who “has never had any trouble in making her 
classes love Scott’s Jvanhoe,” this article will contain little that is of 
interest. But to the fellow-worker who has struggled valorously to 
bring about a more than superficial acquaintance between the me- 
dieval young Englishman and the modern young American, and who ' 
has felt that her success as a mediator was ever negligible, to her 
may these lines carry a modicum of succor! 


* The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, VII, 792 
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Vith each distribution of the traditional “set” of Jvanhoes to a 
new “set” of students, I had faced the same mental conflict: Should 
I spend two or three of the precious periods allowed for the reading 
of the classic in setting up a “background,” or would I save time 
and energy if I explained things as the story unfolded? I had tried 
both ways, and both ways seemed pathetically inadequate, at least 
for the majority of my pupils. True, the youngsters of the book- 
worm variety (a species fast becoming extinct in the American high 
school) had understood the work and had been enthusiastically re- 
sponsive in classroom discussions, and a few of the average students 
had become mildly infected by this enthusiasm. But to my perennial 
chagrin the majority of the average students had remained openly 
or covertly bored, while a few had always confessed that they “never 
did know, exactly, what it was all about.” 

And yet the age of my average ninth-grade pupils was just the age 
in which they should thrill to tales of heroic courage and devotion to 
high ideals; just the age when rushing accounts of high adventure 
and hair-breadth escapes should strike responsive chords. What, 
then, made it so hard for me to put over this particular tale of he- 
roic adventure? It was certainly not due to lack of effort on my 
part. I had read every guide to the teaching of literature that I had 
ever heard of; I had sent for every manual (? !) I saw advertised; 
I had listened to the accounts of the teachers whose classes “‘just 
loved Ivanhoe’’; all to no avail; my average student did not love 
Ivanhoe. 

Light came eventually, but from a most unprofessional source. A 
friend brought me a Saturday Evening Post, and asked me to read a 
certain baseball story. I confessed that my knowledge of baseball 
was limited, so limited that the only point in the game of which I 
could be absolutely sure was the fact that while one side was pitch- 
ing the other side was at the bat. Friend baseball fan snorted scorn- 
fully that such ignorance alone should be sufficient reason to dis- 
qualify me “‘as a live teacher of live boys,” but he insisted that I 
read the story for character study. 

So I read it, that is, I tried to. I read the first few paragraphs; 
then I read them again. Apparently the thing was written in Eng- 
lish; certainly I was looking at English words on the pages of an 
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American magazine; but what did it all mean? Again I read; the 
thing became more and more cryptic. Yet by means of an intelligi- 
ble sentence now and then, I was able to gather that the situation 
was supposed to be one of intense excitement. But then came whole 
paragraphs in which not a single phrase connoted a familiar idea; so 
I gave it up. 

While I was mentally organizing the few pointed remarks I would 
make for the benefit of the literary baseball fan, I suddenly realized 
that I had failed to understand and appreciate a good baseball story 
for precisely the same reason that my youngsters had failed to un- 
derstand and appreciate 7vanhoe: we had simply no grasp of the 
subject upon which the story was based. I knew nothing about 
baseball; they had no conception of medieval life. 

And now my road was clear. 


During the Christmas holiday which followed my discovery, I set 
to work. I planned, with the utmost care, a course in reading which 
was to give my young people not merely a collection of detached 
fragments of historic information, but a broad and intelligent un 
derstanding of a tremendously important period of the world’s his 
tory. 

First of all, I went in quest of books. I begged, borrowed, and was 
sorely tempted to steal every book on medieval life that I could lay 
my hands on at home and in the homes of friends and of relatives; I 
importuned supervisors for contributions; I put the chivalry of 
publishing houses to severe tests by my persistent demand for sam- 
ple copies; I ransacked the shelves of the public libraries; I rum- 
maged in second-hand bookshops; and I invested recklessly of my 
own slender store of sheckels. But I did manage, by hook and bare- 
ly evading the crook, to collect over a hundred really good books 
pertaining to life in the Middle Ages. 

Since my principal aim in planning this reading course for my 
youngsters was to prevent their getting the impression that Chivalry 
and Arthurian Romance were the same thing, my first and most im- 
portant concern was to provide books which would prove to them 
that chivalry was not confined to England, but that the basic prin- 
ciples of it were ever the same, be the knight English, or German, or 
French, or Spanish. Then, too, I wanted my pupils to discover for 
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themselves that the medieval period was not only a time of brilliant 
pageants and glorious warfare, of knightly valor and royal kind- 
ness, but also a time of intellectual darkness and of superstition, of 
ruthless oppression and needless cruelty. They were to discover for 
themselves, in this fascinating world of books, the origin of feudal 
customs and laws, the reasons for knightly vows and valorous 
quests, the real and the ostensible aim of the Crusaders, the object 
of keeping court-fools, the significance of the Battle of Hastings, 
the peace of the monasteries, the unholy arrogance of the military 
monk, the imperishable lure of Camelot, the gradual rise of the 
guilds, the inglorious sufferings of the serfs, the “‘fist-right” policy 
of the robber-barons! My youngsters were to see it all, feel it, dive 
in it! 

And so I must needs read, and read; I must accept, and discard, 
and read again. For weeks I walked the streets with “chivalry” 
tucked under my arms; I was sunk in the Middle Ages while riding 
the street cars; I was living in the Medieval Period between the acts 
of musical comedies and modern “triangle” plays; I drove the fam- 
ily distracted by sudden, disconcerting lapses into medieval diction. 

When all my precious volumes were read, and were finally collect- 
ed at school, a new problem confronted me. Now that I had the 
books, what was I going to do with them? I mean, how was I going 
to display them so that the youngsters, through sheer human curios- 
ity, would want to handle them, if only to look at the pictures? Then 
I remembered “the shops,”’ the technical building of our high school. 
Upon inquiry I discovered that several of the boys in my homeroom 
class or advisory group were members of the Craftsmen’s Club, and 
these boys I took into my confidence. The very next day I had them 
working on an open shelf which was to house my collection of ‘“‘chiv- 
alry literature.”’ A very few days later three proud young craftsmen 
dragged into my classroom a most workmanlike bookcase of four 
deep shelves, equipped at the top with heavy screw-eyes, so that the 
case could be suspended from the wall at a convenient height. That 
same afternoon we four conspirators stacked the books into the 
shelves, and stood off to admire the effect of their vari-colored backs 
against the rich dark brown of the stained wood. 

My next problem was to decide which of my five English classes 
was to be my experimental group. Three of them, all ninth grades, 
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were out of the question because they had all “finished” (!) Jvan- 
hoe, and were already engaged on the next text required by the 
course of study. This left two eighth grades, who had “no right” to 
read Ivanhoe! But my reading course was ready, my books were 
literally standing at attention; why not prepare an eighth grade for 
intelligent reading of ninth-grade literature? 

Fortunately, the principal, as well as the head of the department 
of English and the city supervisor of English, were not only willing 
to let me try this experiment on an eighth grade, but they gave the 
most interested and sympathetic support. Naturally I lost no time 
in launching my “Chivalry Unit.” 

Upon the advice of the supervisor of English, I began the work 
with a test which we called the before-and-after test. It was to be 
given to the children in a spirit of literary adventure. Every pupil 
was to take it, and he was to give some sort of answer to every ques- 
tion. I explained to the young people that this test was nothing to be 
counted against them; that we were merely going to have ‘‘some 
fun” together. (Indeed, so infectious became the interest displayed 
in the project, that the office-force, who mimeographed the tests, 
and the principal, who saw them do it, all “took” the test, and then 
appealed to me to settle merry squabbles about the correct an- 
swers.) At the end of the time allowed for the test I collected the 
papers without further comment, and filed them for future use. 

Next day I unfolded the project to my curious young listeners. 
Instead of being given a new “‘set”’ of literature texts, and a definite 
assignment of a definite number of pages to be read each night, they 
were each to have a different book, taken from the collection on the 
open shelves, and they were to read the books as slowly or as fast as 
they liked. Eager questions brought forth the astounding informa- 
tion that during the next four weeks there would be nothing to do in 
the English periods but read, and that the “home work” would be 
merely more reading! The honor system was to be put into effect at 
once. Given a book, each pupil was to spend the forty minutes of 


NoTE.—-A request accompanied by a stamped addressed enveloy ring copi 
of the bibliography and the tests. Mail such requests to Forest Park High School, 
Hawthorne and Clarendon Avenues, Baltimore, Maryland. 

t The test used in the working out of this unit of literature was made by Miss N 


Annette Mann, supervisor of junior high school English. 
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the English period reading, and he was honor-bound to read at least 
forty minutes at home every day. I advised that while this work 
was in progress, they do all their other assignments first, leaving the 
English work until last. They looked at each other. Fancy a teacher 
of English advising that! The final understanding that these books 
could actually be taken home brought forth a round of applause. 
What fun! Here, forsooth, was a new way of “having literature’’! 

Since I knew the individuals in this group pretty well by this time, 
I, myself, selected the first book for each pupil. In this way I was 
able to furnish just the right “bait” for each nibbling young mind. 
Bloodthirsty Jim got Pyle’s Otto of the Silver Hand, dreamy little 
David drew Miss Stein’s Gabriel and the Hour Book, mature young 
Alan was already reading Stevenson’s Black Arrow as he stumbled 
down the aisle, and sentimental Celeste tripped back to her desk 
hugging Miss Yonge’s A Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. In less than ten 
minutes every youngster had a book; within twenty minutes of the 
opening of the period, a close listener could have heard the flies 
walk. The clang of the bell ruthlessly dispelled the enchantment, 
and feminine oh-dears and masculine aw-gees proved to an anxious 
instructor that the first step, at least, had been successful. 

I had deliberately planned to have the reading begin on a Friday, 
because I felt that if the scheme worked at all, the week-end would 
be a valuable ally. Nor was I mistaken. Monday brought my 
youngsters to class with eager faces, and a half-fearful sort of an- 
ticipation. Did the English teacher really mean to continue this 
business of no work in English (!), and would she really allow one 
to read as fast as he pleased? To their relief and delight she did and 
she would. And to their further joy, she did not shrink from, nor 
“squelch” excited entreaties such as: 

“Oh, please, Miss K., I’ve already looked in Jimmie’s book, n’ he 
says it’s just pip, n’ can’t I just trade with him?” 

Miss K. merely asked quietly that the pupils remember that this 
was really a sort of library period, and that people in a library did 
not like to be annoyed by unnecessary noises. If they could effect an 
exchange of books without disturbing the people around them, they 
would certainly be permitted to do so. If they wanted to see what 
books on the shelves looked particularly enticing, they were entirely 
welcome to do that, too, provided they could move very quietly, and 
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would show sufficient judgment not to crowd at the shelves. Silence 
descended in one magic moment. Exchanges were effected swiftly 
and quietly, and again a period sped on wings of enchantment. 

Ostensibly I was spending these periods in various clerical occu- 
pations; in reality I was keeping a very close watch over my young 
people. On several occasions I discovered that a pupil’s attention 
seemed to wander; a motion of my finger would bring him, on tip- 
toe, to my chair. Asking to see what he was reading, I usually found 
that he had selected a book that was beyond his reading skill or his 
mental capacity at that time. For instance, when I found Tommy 
listlessly turning the pages of The White Company, I took it from 
him and substituted Men of Iron. The smile we exchanged at the 
close of the period showed that we understood each other. 

For six blissful days I allowed the reading to go on unmolested. 
On the seventh day I shocked the group into momentary dismay by 
announcing, at the beginning of the period, that I wanted to talk to 
them. As a matter of fact, I wanted them to talk to me, but I did 
not put it that way. Not yet. Bringing my chair out from behind 
my desk, I seated myself as close to my pupils as I could, and asked 
them to gather as close to me as possible, two to a desk, if necessary. 
They complied with the greatest alacrity. Their young faces ques- 
tioned eagerly: ““What now?” 

Rapid queries brought forth the fact that everyone had read at 
least two books, and also the information that everybody had read 
much, much more than the stipulated forty minutes at home. In 
fact, one or two pupils confessed, in a more or less shame-faced 
manner, to having neglected a latin or a mathematics assignment, 
when a story had reached a thrilling point. Outwardly I looked the 
required reproof; inwardly I grinned in malicious delight at this 
manner of paying off an old score or two! 

I then asked individual students what they were reading, or what 
they had read so far, and in a minute or two the young people had 
completely forgotten that this was an English period in school, and 
delighted exclamations flashed back and forth. 

“Oh, I read that; that was just great!” 
“So did I; wasn’t it thrilling!” 
‘““N’ when they hacked poor little Otto’s hand off—ugh!”’ 
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nce “N’ didn’t you just Jove the romantic way Christiana was married 
tly in that chapel?” 

I drew more and more into the background; finally I merely in- 
cu- terpolated such prosy remarks as: 
ing “Just a moment, Jane; let Bessie finish.” 

’ ; ( an @ mr 9 e 9 
ion ““Mustn’t interrupt, Tom; let’s be polite to each other, always. 
tip- Finally, when ejaculations had toned down somewhat, I asked 

I ) J 
ind quietly: 
his “What do you suppose the people who wrote the books you all 

like so much had in mind when they wrote them? What did they 
my : \ 
om 4 want to do for their readers ?”’ 
the Replies were engagingly frank and prompt. 
“Tell a good story.” 

ed. ‘Amuse us.” 

: “Maybe they just wanted to make money.” This from matter- 

yy ) y) 7 
- to of-fact Henry. 

did » “Broaden our minds.” This smug stock phrase from literary 
ind Alice. 
red I probed further. 
‘How many of you have read Men of Iron?” 
ry died. 
east a dozen had. 
nq \t least ad had 
“What did you learn from that book ?”’ 
bal “Once there was a little boy, n’ he went to nother knight’s castle, 
’ , ) 9 
an’, 
ead et ' 
7” “But that isn’t really an answer to my question. Here’s what I 
neil mean. Just what do you know now that you hadn’t known before 
ae you'd read the book? No, don’t answer right off; take a minute to 
think.” 

the ee ; : 

hi . “Oh, I know, Miss K.; I never thought it was such a lot of trou- 
ble to be a knight; I thought you were just born one.” 

hat This brought a laugh, followed by a good-natured “Well, you 
<now wha ean!” 

il kn hat I mean! 

aC . ‘ . i 
sail “Well, then, which one of you can state, definitely and clearly, 

just what Mr. Pyle’s Men of Iron does for the reader?” 
‘ 


A moment of silence. 

Then a boy volunteered. “It gives him an idea of the amount of 
time and of patience it took to rise from a page to a full-fledged 
knight.” 
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“Good. But in what country? And when?” 
“England. But the story doesn’t tell when: 
“But can’t we find out? Does the author need to tell us?” 


yo? 


No response. 

“Who was England’s ruler at that time?” 

“Henry IV!” from two or three pupils. 

“Well, from that much information, could we place the story in 
the period of history to which it belongs?” 

“Yes, if we had a book that told all about kings!”’ 

Here was my cue; I produced Champlin’s Persons and Places 
and a dozen eager young hands were stretched out for it. Some 
body found the specific English Henry, and with the help of the in- 
formation thus secured, the time and place were added to the pur- 
pose of Pyle’s Men of Iron. I now produced, apparently by sleight 
of hand, a shining, new card-index box, full of smooth, blank card 
all ready to receive the first written report of the “Chivalry Unit.” 


[t looked like this: 
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And the filing of this report in its proper place was indeed a cere- 
mony! 

Now I asked the youngsters to think for a few moments of any 
one of the books they had read, and then to write down on a scrap 
of paper the author’s purpose in writing that story. The next ten 
minutes brought forth the opinions that A Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 
showed the refining influence of a gentle girl over “even such rough- 
necks” as German robber-barons, and that Gabriel and the Hour 
Book was a fine picture of life in the monasteries of France. We 
found that in order to place our stories in their proper periods, we 
would need to consult our reference book frequently. Mr. Cham- 
plin then was assigned a prominent place on the shelf. (Here one of 
the girls predicted that when the “chivalry class” was in the room, 
the poor chap would surely lead a hectic life!) From now on every- 
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body made a card-report on every book he read; hunting up the 
references was such fun! 

After this first conference, I let the children resume their reading. 
Daily the number of cards in the box increased, and they showed an 
astonishing neatness of penmanship and correctness of diction. This 
way of working was so fascinatingly grown-up that the pupils vied 
with each other in producing examplary work, especially after I had 
asked them to sign their cards. I read every card, and put cryptic 
little signs in the upper corners of them for my own use later. 

At the close of the second week I “‘called another conference.”’ At 
this time I read certain of the cards aloud, and asked for comments 
and corrections. A few pupils had slipped into the natural error of 
writing a short synopsis of the story rather than a statement of the 
purpose of the book. These pupils had their cards returned to them 
with the request to re-write them. If any student was in doubt as to 
the purpose of a book, he was encouraged to discuss this book with 
one or more fellow-pupils, but he was not merely to report another 
student’s opinion as his own. This split the class easily and nat- 
urally into groups, and my work, as I slipped from group to group, 
confined itself to an occasional admonition to keep voices at a con- 
versational level, and to be unfailingly courteous to each other. 

And so the work went on. My greatest pleasure was to watch the 
rapid growth of the pupils’ reading ability. Each period devoted to 
talking about the books made reading them easier, because in these 
“talk-periods” the pupils acquired a more and more intelligent 
grasp of the subject-matter upon which all of these books were 
based. Tommy, who found The White Company impossible diet 
during the first week, read The Black Arrow in the third week, and 
The Talisman in the fourth, and urged both upon fellow-pupils. 
Jane, who had “liked only boarding-school stories,” voted In the 
Days of the Guilds the most interesting volume in the collection. 
My greatest delight, however, was the general increase in inde- 
pendent thought and action. One day the peace of the room was 
simply shattered by a young voice that rang across the room like a 
clarion call: 

“All right then; I'll prove it to you!” 

A little figure flashed across the room and snatched a book. Pages 
whirled, and a triumphant forefinger indicated a passage. 
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“There!” 

The book was Kingsford’s Crusades; the hotly contested ques- 
tion had been: into which one of the Holy Wars had Richard the 
Lion-Hearted led his English hosts? They had cared enough to ar- 
gue, and known where to look for proof. 

For four weeks the reading and the “‘talking-over”’ continued. 
In each discussion I definitely led the conversation into a clearly 
marked channel, so that the end of the period always found us with 
one or more particular phases of medieval history cleared up. In 
this way we covered the Crusades, the Norman Conquest, the feudal 
system, the development of the guilds, the power of the monas- 
teries, the lawlessness of the robber barons, the English outlaws, in 
short, any and every phase of medieval life we met in the books. As 
the willingness to read at home increased, I increased the number of 
talk-periods in class. In this way we “pooled” the information we 
gained in our reading, and we urged each other on to greater desire 
to read. 

At the end of the fourth week we took stock. Not one of the 
thirty-eight? pupils had read less than seven books, two boys had 
read fifteen. I now produced the original tests, and asked the pupils 
to make any necessary corrections on their papers. At first there 
was a look of interested anticipation, then broad smiles broke out 
here and there; the smiles changed to ecstatic giggles or apprecia- 
tive chuckles, and finally the room echoed with exclamations. 

“Aw gee, not one thing on my paper was right!” 

“Oh, Miss K., will you please to ook at what I had put on this 
paper!”’ 

The decorum of the classroom was completely disregarded, and 
we fairly shouted in gleeful appreciation of each other’s former ig- 
norance. And only the instructor remembered that this ignorance 
had been displayed just four short weeks before. 

Here the work ended, at least officially, to the loud regret of the 
pupils. But the instructor had another “thrill” or two coming her 
way. While the class had been working on the “Chivalry Unit,” she 
had been planning a unit of work in composition, worked out along 

2 The thirty-eight pupils of the group used in this experiment were not accelerated 


pupils; every pupil was thirteen or over, at least normal grade-age 
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similar lines. She outlined the work to the class, and the young 
people set to work willingly enough. You really could not tell; per- 
haps a teacher who had made literature just fun, might be able to 
make even composition work interesting. On the third day of the 
new work, a delegation of five waited upon the instructor. 

“Miss K., if we give you our word of honor not to shirk a single 
lesson, will you let us keep on reading the chivalry books? You see, 
there’s such a lot of ’em we haven’t had time for, and most of ’em 
aren’t in the library!’’(?) 

Thrill number two came through the broad-minded and sympa- 
thetic attitude of the head of the department. This delightful per- 
son, upon receiving the necessary official report of the completed 
experiment, said smilingly: 

“Why not finish the work? Let me send you a set of Jvanhoes. 
Give them to the youngsters and let them read the story, if they 
want to. Then give those who have read it the regular ninth-grade 
achievement test, and see what we'll see.” 

Again I distributed books on a Friday. Three-fourths of the 
pupils returned the books during the following week; all of the 
books were back within ten days. Then I gave the achievement test. 
Fourteen out of the thirty-eight pupils had made a perfect score, 
none had made less than 60 per cent. And these were eighth-grade 
children. 


As for myself, I realized that from now on it would make very 
little difference to me whether my students “loved” /vanhoe, or 
whether they were bored by it. That particular shackle was broken 
beyond repair. I knew that my Chivalry shelf was a magic gateway 
to an enchanting sojourn in the Middle Ages, and that my young 
people would return from their sojourn finer, wiser, and more appre- 
ciatively tolerant young Americans. If among them there were 
those who later must needs dissect Scott’s Juanhoe, because of some 
medieval college-entrance requirement, these youngsters could meet 
that requirement easily enough; they knew ow to read, what to 
read for, and ‘“‘what it was all about.”’ 

How the students of all my other classes begged for “literature 
made easy,’ how my other classes made more and larger open 
shelves for units on ‘‘The Modern Short Story,” on “Stories of the 
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North” and on “Newspapers and Magazines,” how the gradual un- 
folding of this work brought about an entirely new classroom with 
tables and chairs instead of desks, and bookshelves and bulletins 
instead of blackboards, how a far-seeing department head provided 
beautiful “library editions” of the beloved books, how a progressive 
principal fostered the spirit of the work—these are things too nu- 
merous to treat fully here; and anyway, as Mr. Kipling would say, 
“that is another story.” 


HADLEY HILLS 

WINFIELD SCOTT 
By long companionship with hills made wise 
In quietness and touched to slower way 
We contemplate their stand above our da: 
And, loving them, contain them in our ey 
Foreign to all that seeks the dark, or lit 
Or hustles on for gaining or for praise, 
They stand like an eternal thundered phra 


Calm and majestic, set against the skies. 


Oh, there are other pathways we may 


Journeys to take and roadways hidden still, 
And counting up the seas’ established seven; 
hd 


But none to teach us all that we may knox 
. aes : 27 a atl 
By watching this procession, hill on hill, 


In everlasting pilgrimage toward 
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YOUNG GEORGE AND THE GRAMMAR DRAGON 


The teachers said, “George is a bright boy, but he’s lazy. He prepares 
half his daily assignment, then just slumps and lets the other half go.” 

George was bored; he hated sitting endlessly in class while the teacher 
explained the case of pronouns to Jimmy Williams. He really meant to pay 
attention, but his mind wandered farther and farther from pronouns. Who 
cared, anyway, whether you say “It is I” or “It is me”? He fished the 
latest copy of Weird Tales from his pocket and cautiously spread it open 
in his lap. Head leaning on hand, he read undisturbed for the remainder 
of the peri d. 

George’s family speaks good English at home, so at the end of the se- 
mester the boy could “‘bluff” the examination in usage. The teacher pon- 
dered. George certainly did not deserve to pass on his record of daily work, 
but he had right answers on his test paper, and she would like to be rid of 
him. When George saw his report card, he grinned. “Well, I'll be darned 
if the old girl didn’t let me through.” 

He hurried to consult that stupid Jimmy Williams. Jimmy had been 
“let through,” too—‘‘on conscientious daily effort.” “I done the best I 
knowed how,” protested Jimmy, “and she seen me try. She wouldn't of 
passed me if I hadn’t of tried.””’ Which was undoubtedly true. 

The fates decree that the hapless high school student shall “take” Eng- 
lish, English, and more English. With true perspicacity they discern that 
George and Jimmy do not learn quite all there is to know in one composi- 
tion course; therefore another is prescribed in a later year. 

A quick survey of the new English room informed George that the 
teacher’s desk was in the rear, so he took a front seat instead of his ac- 
customed back corner. Suddenly he felt a jab in the back. “Hey, George, 
what’s this here unit system they talk about?” 

George groaned. Another semester of deadly sitting while a teacher ex- 
plained the case of pronouns to Jimmy Williams. “Wish I had a drag with 
the principal,” he muttered, “I’d ask for a transfer.” 

The teacher came, books were distributed, and explanations given. 

“The old battleaxe is going to assign us a lesson on the very first day,” 
thought George indignantly. “Can’t a fellow have any peace at all?” 

“The assignment will be on the bulletin board,” the teacher was saying, 
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“for you to consult whenever you need it. The contract must be completed 
by two weeks from tomorrow.” 

No lesson for tomorrow, then—fine! George’s hand started toward his 
magazine. Behind him Jimmy’s pen was laboriously scratching. Anothet 
jab—“‘George, is ‘after’ a noun or a verb?”’ 

“Neither, dumbbell. It’s a preposition.” 

From across the aisle Beatrice looked at the two with a superior smile. 

“No, it isn’t; it’s a conjunction in that sentence.” 

George’s magazine went back to his pocket. ‘‘Where’s the sentence? 
‘After everyone had gone, we rested.’ It’s a preposition—‘After everyone 
is the phrase.”’ 

Beatrice sniffed, while Jimmy looked dubiously from one to t 
“After everyone had gone’ is a clause,” she persisted. ‘See the verb, ‘had 
gone’? ‘Everyone’ is the subject.” 

George, too lordly to admit that a girl could be right, took a sheet of 
paper. “Might as well begin doing this stuff,’ he mumbled. He wrote rap 
idly, then sat looking meditatively at his completed exercise. Beatric 


glanced at it lying on his desk. 

“That sixth one’s wrong,” she said. 

“Tt’s not.” 

“Yes, itis. I’ve corrected mine and I know.” She continued writing her 
second exercise with a provocative air of mystery. 

“‘Aren’t we supposed to keep these until tomorrow?” asked George 

“Well, for goodness’ sake, haven’t you ears? She said to bring them t 
her as soon as you finish. She has keys at her desk and she lets you correct 
your own paper and then talk over your mistakes with her.” 

With a grunt that condemned the whole supercilious race of wot 


j 


kind, with their incomprehensible habit of listening to the absurd 
teachers say, George left Beatrice writing busily and approached the 
teacher’s desk. Miss Baker looked up. “You three in that front cornet 
have been doing a lot of talking. Was it all business?”’ 

George looked sheepish. ‘“‘We were arguing about ‘after.’ I thought it 
was a preposition, but Beatrice proved that it was a conjunction 

“Can you prove now that it is a conjunction, so well that you won't 
get it?” ° 

“Yes. It’s followed by a subject and verb.” 

“Tn that case, your conversation was worth while. You must be careful 
about two things: don’t take anyone’s word until you are so thoroughly 
convinced that you could prove the case to someone else; and don’t talk 
loudly or often enough to disturb others in the class. Here is a key to the 
exercise. Correct your work carefully, then bring it to me so that we may 
be sure you understand the corrections you have made.” 
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George sat down at the “key table” and began to correct his work. Sure 
enough, Beatrice was right, his sixth was wrong! But why? Isn’t “down” 
an adverb? It tells where! He didn’t mark it wrong immediately; he 
would come back and take another look at it later. The key might be 
wrong—a misprint. Besides, a wicked little voice inside kept saying, Miss 
Baker doesn’t look at any but what you’ve marked wrong. 

All the rest were right. George furtively marked “100” at the top of his 
paper and took it to Miss Baker. 

“All of them right?” she queried, glancing at the mark, then at George. 
She didn’t wait for him to answer, but her eyes ran down the paper. 

“Here’s one you failed to catch, George—the sixth.” 

George’s heart was in his throat. Flunked for cheating, first thing! 

“You see,” Miss Baker went on, without looking at him, “ ‘down’ zs an 
adverb when, all alone, it tells ‘where.’ But in this sentence it’s ‘down the 
stairs,’ the whole phrase, that tells ‘where.’ That makes ‘down’ a preposi- 
tion, introducing the phrase. Do you see the difference?”’ 

George nodded. 

Miss Baker drew a line through Harold’s “100” and wrote “‘go” under- 
neath, then handed back the paper. ‘You see,” she explained, “I don’t 
record the grades for this work because it is pure practice. You keep a 
record of all your practice grades, so that you can watch your own prog- 
ress. Then, every so often, I shall give you a test to find out whether you 
have really learned what you have been studying. Those test grades are 
the grades that I keep. Next time, be more careful in using the key. If you 
fail to correct an error in a practice exercise, you carry a wrong impression 
afterwards, and as a result make mistakes when the same question arises 
in a test.” 

Pondering, George returned to his seat. “‘What a queer way to teach 
grammar,” he thought, “‘not even taking a fellow’s daily grade.” He filed 
his paper in his notebook for future handing in. 

“Your sixth was wrong, wasn’t it? asked Beatrice. 

“Sure—‘down’ is a preposition.” 

On a blank which Miss Baker had given him, he made a notation: “Ex- 
erciseI . .. . go.” Then he gazed speculatively at the “100” with the 
fine line drawn through it. His hand strayed toward the magazine pocket, 
but paused uncertainly. Then it reached for a fresh sheet of paper instead. 

“Oh well,” sighed George, and headed his paper “Exercise II.” 

Miriam E. Cote 


LincoLn HicuH ScHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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LET US GO ADVENTURING 

Do you like to go adventuring? If so, perhaps you will be interested in 
a recent experiment of mine in junior literature. 

The class was instructed to bring in a collection of at least ten poems 
from acceptable writers on any of the subjects designated. This material 
was to be in notebook form, illustrated by drawings or pictures, and ar- i 
ranged in any way they chose. Drawing and sketching could be the work 
of friends if necessary, for they were to be held for selection and organiza- 
tion only. To complete the task a month’s time was allowed. In selecting 
the topics the varied interests of the group were kept in mind, as you will 
observe in the list which follows: 


I. A Literary Flower Garden , 
1. Poems of flowers 
2. Plants 
3. Shrubs 
II. Literary Adventures 
1. Poems of the out-of-doors 
2. Poems of adventure 
3. Sea poems 
III. The Literary Forest 
1. Forest trees 
2. Fruit or garden trees 
IV. Songs of Labor 
1. Poems honoring toil 
2. Poems of working people 
V. The Literary Zoo 
1. Poems of animals 
2. Poems of birds 
VI. God in Modern Poetry 
1. References to God 
2. References to the mysteries of life 
3. Biblical references 
VII. Poems of Inspiration 
1. References to conduct or treatment of others 
2. Urge to right living 
3. Poems of achievement or attainment of a goal 
When the projects came in, I was amazed at the results. Out of seventy- 
seven students only two boys failed to bring a collection. A few were late, 
' 


but seven-eighths of the work came in nicely done and on time. Great in- 
genuity was exhibited not only in the appropriate illustrations, but in the 
arrangement of the books, kind of cover, variety and choice of poems, and 
even titles. One boy brought a collection of old Scottish ballads, which he 
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carry on their school work, because there are no words in the Albanian 
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entitled “Scottish Girls.”” There were several collections of ‘‘Sea Poems,” 
some beautifully illustrated; one set of ‘Battle Poems,” with ships all 
ready for the fray; several on trees; several about birds. A big, husky fel- 
low, interested largely in the manual arts, handed me ‘Poems of Work,” 
and his eyes sparkled when he told me how much he had enjoyed Edward 
Markham and that if it had not been for this project, he never would have 
known him. Another boy startled me with “Poems of the East’’; though 
why I should have been startled I know not, for he has a fine mind and is 
very much alive. It seems that Kipling had aroused his interest. A girl 
nearly upset my equilibrium with her “Philosophical Poems,’’ among 
which I found Poe’s “Alone,” Emerson’s “Beauty,” Burns’ “Liberty,” 
Wilcox’s “Communism,” and Shelley’s “Love’s Philosophy.” A football 
player, who has little interest in school aside from sports, came with a 
charming group of animal poems that he had called the “Zoo.”’ Another 
athlete had “Poems of Courage.” There was a dear little “Fairy Glen,” 
with fairy poems, largely from Shakespeare, a delightful group about 
“Dogs” and a whole “Shipyard.’’ One young patriot offered a collection 
of “‘Patriotic Poems.” 

Was it all worth while? I don’t know. Some enjoyed the work immense- 
ly and felt that they had learned a great deal aside from the fun of doing a 
project; some felt that it was just some more work; others couldn’t see any 
sense to it at all. Is it worth while for a student to plan something, gather 
his material, assemble it in acceptable form, and present it to his fellows, 
independent of a teacher? The answer, kind reader, lies with you. 
STELLA A, LILLY 


LINCOLN HicH SCHOOL 
TacoMaA, WASHINGTON 





TEACHING ENGLISH IN ALBANIA 


A few days ago the director of the Albanian Vocational School visited 
National Headquarters on his way back to Albania after a short leave, and 
our enthusiasm about the school was intensified by the news we picked up 
from his informal conversation. Among other things, we were talking 
again in the course of our staff luncheon with him about the rather re- 
markable accomplishments in learning the English language on the part 
of the Albanian boys. 

These boys come into the school with no knowledge of English. It is 
necessary for them to learn the English language, however, in order to 
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language for the modern implements of agriculture and industry, with 
which they must learn to work. The method by which they learn is the 
most practical of any direct method of studying a foreign language. Cer- 
tain classes are conducted in the Albanian language for the first semester, 
and the lads are helped, rather than coerced, in adopting English for gen- 
eral conversational use. At the end of the first semester, student govern- 
ment takes the little fellows in hand and penalizes too frequent lapses into 
the Albanian language in the dormitories during recreation hours. Much 
use is also made of the incentive of their school paper, which is published 
half in English, and for helping with which newer students are prepared by 
means of smaller class-paper projects. The result, as we see it in things 
sent over here, frequently is surprising, in that it is not at all the usual aca- 
demic English used by foreigners, but has a good colloquial style. 


About twelve graduates of the school are now taking advanced work in 
other countries. One is studying medicine in Germany. One is studyin 
agriculture in France. One is studying finance at Cambridge, two are in 
London University, two are in this country—all preparing to go back to 


their own country when their advanced work is finished. The professional 
study in Germany and France has, of course, involved mastering addi- 
tional foreign languages. 

An amusing footnote to the English language achievements was added 
by a southern member of our staff. The young man who is studying at 
Georgia Tech, in Atlanta, had told her that he was afraid, among the 
Southerners, that he would lose his English accent! 

They have worked out a little set of texts fitted to the specific situation 
in the school. 

The following are excerpts from Preface to First Lessons in English, 

. 


published in pamphlet form by the English Department of the Al 
in | 


anian 


Vocational School. (Charles A. Hollingshead is instructor nglish 
Harry T. Fultz is director of the school.) : 

The lessons in this pamphlet were not written in the quiet of 

te rmardc ni- d hefare the ct lent ind learned birt tha . ws $1 
aiterwards piaced DecIol tne SLUCeNLS a 11a@€amea: put, on the Ci D 
are the outgrowth of a busy classroor 1 sort of theater—wl 
practice-teacher and students created them through play. 

The materials drawn upon are the former experiences of the pupils then 
selves; therefore, creating a lesson was depicting scenes and actions with which 


they were already familiar and clothing the scenes and actions in language. 
This familiarity gave them the advantage of being master of their subject; and 
mastery of subject is a fundamental requisite of terse speech, oral or written. 
No sentence was composed until its need to express a meaning was felt by the 


pupils and insofaras could be avoided, no word was used except in connection 
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with its image-meaning in the brain of the learner, for the reason that learning 

a language is more than memorizing language forms; it is learning the language 
forms that name the things and express the thoughts. 

. The words were defined, not in other words, but by playing their 

} + 


be demonstrat- 


meanings. In case the meaning of a word in isolation could not 
ed in gesture language, it was put in a sentence and the meaning of the sentence 
was acted out. This is not an orthodox method of defining words, but it better 
fits the stage of language development of our first semester boys. The boy who 
drew in a full lung-load of air, and suddenly shot it out, then drew in another 
and let it out slowly defined the closely akin words ‘“‘wind” and “breeze” for his 
classmates in a more effective way than he could have done in words; and an- 


y 99 


other who dropped to all fours and “he-hawed” in two noticeably different 


voices gave a very telling definition of the plural of donkey. 


Much use is made of school publications, in teaching English. The 
school paper Laboremus is printed half in Albanian and half in English, in 
the school printshop. One feature is the “exchange” comment, in which 
American school papers on the regular exchange list of the Albanian 
school, are commented upon. 

The Sophomore Class and the Junior Class each sent the bound vol- 
umes of their handwritten publications to the American Junior Red Cross. 
The dedication of the Sophomore book, which is made up of letters about 
“Our School” and “Our Country” reads: 

To Our Friends, the boys and girls of the American Junior Red Cross who 
have made our lives fuller, richer and happier by having planted in our country, 
when it was in its infancy, A.V.S. we dedicate This Sophomore Year Book. 
July, 1929. 


The part that these handwritten publications play in the life of the 
school is best shown by one of the letters in this Sophomore book. The al- 
most unbelievable mastery of colloquial English is likewise illustrated, for 
many English teachers of United States sophomores would be far from 
dissatisfied with the product: 

Come into our school corrodor and see the boys flock about the bulletin 
boards attracted by the hand published newspapers got out by the second and 
third year boys in English. These publications contain farm, shop, garden, na- 
ture, geography, general school and world news. “Nature and Geography,” and 
“Workday Recorder” are published by the third year boys and “The Two Bee”’ 
by the second year boys. 

The first mentioned comes out twice a week, Tuesday and Saturday, and is 
made up of reports of personal observations. “Workday Recorder” comes out 
on Saturday and is a full report of the activities of workday, Thursday. Re- 
ports are assigned; they turn in their reports and a credit mark is entered as a 
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test mark in English in their records. This is a practical test in English—“The 


test of an axe is, Will it chop?” 

“The Two Bee” comes out on Tuesday and Saturday. It is filled with school 
and world news. The third year English is divided into two groups, each under 
the leadership of a student editor, each responsible for one of the weekly is- 
sues. The bulletin publications are our second school, training us to express 
fact and truth in English—to us a foreign language. 


That a conscience for “fact and truth” is cultivated from the beginning 
is apparent in the earliest lessons, where accurate observation of detail is 
emphasized. One of the paragraphs in the third-year Nature-Geography 
News Bulletin is followed by the student-editor’s comment—“‘Be sure to 
make observations of the feeding habits of lizards. Confirm this note. 
Ed.” The next paragraph in the same issue is about “Wild Silk” and the 
editor comments on it—‘‘The writer of this observation has got more out 
of Nature than a passing mark. He has a permanent interest. 

There is no spirit of condescension toward their own national history 
among these boys. One of the writers for the Sophomore Year Book tells 
of “Some Noted Albanian Writers.” 

From the Fourteenth Century until 28 November 1912, the Albanians were un- 
der foreign domination and their first duty was to save their national ex 

They were devoted soul and body to that ideal and therefore did not think of 
knowledge and progress. This is one reason why Albanian literature has beer 
he saying of some foreigners 


+ 
if 


backward for so long and I object strongly to 
that Albania is backward because of biological inferiority of her people 


because foreign domination did not allow progress in any respect. In fact the 


The rest of the letter catalogues and comments on writers, beginning with 
“Don Fran Bardhi” who composed a Latin-Albanian dictionary of 5s, 


oO 


words, in 1635—‘‘in itself of little value, but its importance and value lies 
in its antiquity.” In all about twenty writers of note are discussed, in 
chronological order; the last one is Konstantin CheKrezi, born in 1884, a 
graduate of Harvard, author, translator, and editor. The author points 
with pride to past and present. 

“We are sorry to have outgrown some of ancient customs,” writes an- 
other lad, “for they are fine, but we are glad that some of them are cus- 
toms of the past for they would not fit into modern life.” 


RutH EvELYN HENDERSON 


EpUCATIONAL ASSISTAN rHE NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN JUNIOR Rep Ci 
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A COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 
GRAMMAR IN A GRAMMARLESS AGE 


When approximately one-third of the student body of a college, under 
no compulsion, registers for a course which checks no attendance and car- 
ries no reward measured in terms of credit hours, and when that same class 
can find time to meet only at night, it seems reasonable to suspect that its 
members feel an urgent need of something which has been lamentably neg- 
lected in the past or is being unreasonably demanded in the present. Any- 
one might be somewhat justified in doubting the existence of such a situa- 
tion at a time when, in fiction and on the screen, the college student has 
become as much a stock figure of comedy for his alleged lack of purpose as 
his professors have been for having too much of it. It sounds strange, cer- 
tainly. Yet there is something stranger still, for this voluntary class at 

Villiam Woods College, numbering 112, is not a class in high-powered 
salesmanship nor in abnormal psychology, but in English grammar. 

It is not the purpose of this comment to add to the volumes of argu- 
ments that grammar should again be taught in the grades and in the high 
schools. If the matter had been left to the judgment and wishes of those 
who actually try to teach English composition and foreign languages, pos- 
sibly it would never have vanished from curriculums. We have only to see 
the present generations of Freshmen failing because the subject of a sen- 
tence, the case of pronouns, and the tense of verbs are to them meaningless 
terms, to realize that theirs is not lack of knowledge so much as it is lack of 
past opportunity. Texas has taken a step to meet the need in its recent re- 
quirement for high schools of a year’s work in formal grammar. Grammar 
may be somewhat dull; so are the conversations in the Last of the Mo- 
hicans. It may not offer a laboratory for the study of real life, but neither 
does the Ancient Mariner. The logic of the situation is unique. 

To be sure, the zero credit sections of some institutions try to solve the 
problem of the college student who bring with him no understanding of an 
English sentence. Even there, it is claimed that he is assumed to have more 
insight into his native constructions than he really has, and without the 
foundation no superstructure can be built. For that reason, the class in 
grammar at William Woods adopted a simple text, but a thorough one, 
which (fifteen years ago, at least) no boy or girl in the Omaha system left 
the seventh grade without knowing fairly well. 

With the suspicion that we of the colleges are requiring a familiarity 
with formal grammar to an unreasonable degree, I should not agree. There 
are super-theorists and super-teachers, it is true, who claim to impart the 
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ability to speak and write correctly by means of easy tricks that evade 
technicality. The cleverest trick imaginable would have quite a time 
teaching punctuation or French subjunctives. Granted that it were pos- 
sible, however, there remains a choice of knowledge between tricks and 
grammar. Why not grammar? 

Someone will wonder if registration in such a class has not fallen off dur- 


ing the semester. It has. The same girl who seeks to drop her English 

course the day after a term theme is assigned, has dropped out, as well a 

the girl who habitually absents herself from an examination, hoping a later 

one will be easier; the time of meeting has made continuation impossib] 

for others. In all, a shrinkage of one-fourth has occurred. One hundred 

and twelve students could not humanly be expected to work for an entire ; 


semester for the joy of working and for nothing else, at least in America 
But three-fourths of them are. 

The actual results remain to be seen, of course. We do not expect an 
outline to supply the familiarity which years of study alone can give. If, 
however, it helps enough to insure the use of complete sentences in English 
composition and to eliminate the addition of tense forms to nouns in the 
foreign languages, we shall feel that it has been worth while for the stu- 


dents. Even if it should fail in that, and we trust that it will not. the ex 








periment has been more than interesting from another point of view—for 
its bearing on the increasingly important matter of voluntary attendanc« 
at class and of knowledge measured by other standards than “hours’”’ of 


credit. 


Witt1ams Woops Cortec: } 


FuLTon, Missouri 
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SONNET TO THE SKY GODS 


I shall permit myself to go to Greece 
To pray to some forgotten thunder god 
(1 am so tired of men who sit and nod) ; 
ind I shall raise a cry against this peace 


In tawny Norselands to the mighty Thor, 
That he should crash the quiet with his hammer 
} 


Until he rids the world of men who stammer 


The glory of the next inglorious war. 


l cannot lose the old gods of my race, 
Their chariots shouting as they ride to fight 
Singing their songs of individual might 

O,1 shall seek them in some vaulted place 


And watch along the sky horses of thunder 
And lightning bolts like whips lashing over and under! 


FRANCIS DRAKE 






































THE CLEVELAND COUNCIL MEETING 


The extraordinarily successful twentieth annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English in Cleveland, November 27-20, 1930, 
is cause for rejoicing. This nineteenth birthday party (the real birth day 
itself never counts) was the largest—even larger than the astonishing in- 
flux at Kansas City last year—g4o registering and 365 presenting railroad 
certificates. The program was not only the fullest but the most thoroughly 
integrated, and the list of speakers the most varied and distinguished. 
There was not a dull spot in any of the three general sessions, and the sec- 
tion meetings are all favorably reported. Most credit for this is due the 
president, Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, who employed in organizing this pro- 
gram the same originality and energy that she displayed in the publicity 
for last year’s convention. The local arrangements were managed per- 
fectly by Dr. Clarence Stratton’s committee. (See resolutions on page 
60.) Eleven past-presidents attended one committee meeting 

A number of the papers summarized in this report will later be printed 
in full. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 
THURSDAY EVENING 

The Thanksgiving evening session was formerly a “workers’ confer 
ence,” attended by perhaps seventy-five enthusiasts who were willing to 
leave home in time for it. Now the opening session actually crowds the 
largest room the hotel has. Something of the former informality still re- 
mains, however. 

This year the first convention speaker was Fred G. Walcott, now of the 
University High School at Ann Arbor, Michigan. He was followed by 
Russell Thomas, of the University High School, Chicago, who presented 
attractively his school’s well-known plan of informal literature work. 
Howard Francis Seely, Ohio State University, presented the last paper of 
the evening, “Teaching Appreciation through Intensive Reading,’ which 
will later appear in extenso in the Journal. 


APPEALING TO ALREADY ESTABLISHED TASTES 
FRED G. WALCOTT 
University of Michigan High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
High-school boys who choose for their vacation camp the spot commanding a 
magnificent view and the other lads who act out in the seclusion of the woods 


the adventure story they have just been reading have capacity for literary ap- 
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preciation. As William James said, “Wherever a life process communicates an 
eagerness to him who lives it, then the life becomes genuinely significant.” Our 
school problem is to bring each pupil into contact with literature touching his 
experiences and interests. And this means all children, for all can and should get 
something, even though not just what our personal dispositions and advanced 
training value most. The boy whose reading of Edgar Guest was frowned upon 
soon ceased to read at all. The Negaunee system of voluntary reading assumes 
that “if we begin at the child’s present level of interest, give him as much as he 
can comfortably enjoy of the reading that pleases him, without condemning or 
discouraging or trying to force his interest toward a premature ideal,” we can 
lead him to a lifelong habit of useful and cultural vicarious living. To do this we 
must realize that each must have the literary diet suited to him—not us—an¢ 
we must brace ourselves against the pressure for uniformity from tradition and 
higher schools. 


TEACHING APPRECIATION THROUGH EXTENSIVE READING 


RUSSELL THOMAS 
University of Chicago 

In discussing extensive reading as one method of securing a favorable emo- 
tion reaction toward literature, we must make three reservations: (1) extensive 
reading is not a pedagogical formula or catchword; (2) it does not exclude or 
conflict with intensive study; (3) it does not guarantee appreciation of litera- 
ture by all pupils. Extensive reading merely offers the best solution for securing 
a lasting enjoyment of literature for most of our pupils. It allows the pupil the 
greatest freedom in the selection of his reading, but surrounds him with good lit- 
erature only 

Extensive reading is good, because it provides for individual differences. 
Those pupils who come to us uninterested in books or hostile to them need an 
environment where books are ‘ways to pleasure, not objects for study. Of those 
who have the habit of reading already, the majority do not have good taste. This 
taste can be developed only by starting with books on the pupil’s present level 
and widening his literary experience until it includes the best we can offer. Its 
development must come from within. 

First, there must be a plentiful supply of the right books readily accessible 
in the classroom. Much of the class time is devoted to silent reading, Freshmen 
pupils, for example, reading an average of thirty-five stories during a ten weeks’ 
short-story course. When discussion comes, they have something to talk about. 

In securing the desirable atmosphere an informal arrangement of the class- 
room furniture is desirable. In the class period itself there may be informal 
discussion of material read by the group as a whole. Round-table discussions 
permit the pupils to talk over their individual reading. Conferences between 
pupils and teacher develop freedom of expression and ease. (An essential condi- 
tion of successful extensive reading work is a teacher who knows and loves lit- 
erature. ) 
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In each unit the instructor frequently reads to the class, while they do the 





library reading to build up background. Then follows discussion of the material 


read in class and individual reports upon ma 


iaterials discovered in the library 

This relatively intensive work is then followed by a period of extensive reading, 
much of it done in class. 

The proof of the effectiveness of such a method of instruction is the amount 
and kind of reading that pupils do outside of school requirements. At the Uni- ) 
versity High School 98 per cent of the last Senior class read regular y as a part 
of their leisure activities, and 86 per cent of these included in their list titles 
the College Entrance Examination Board’s Comprehensive List, though it con- 
tains nothing later than The Rise of Silas Lapham 


i 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session continues, somewhat illogically, to be the ; 
formal beginning of the convention. It was therefore called to order by 
Clarence Stratton, director of English in the high schools of Cleveland, 
and chairman of the committee on local arrangements, who extended a 
perfect word of welcome—a brief, genial, witty greeting. He then intro- 
duced the president, Miss Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas 


+ 


City, who delivered the presidential address on “‘Educating the Whole 
Child,” the text of which appears as a feature of this issue of the Journal. 
The second speaker was Henry C. Morrison, of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago, popularizer of the unit method in instruc- 


yn “Planning for the 


tion and advocate of mastery in learning. He spoke 
Whole School Period.’”’ Next came Mrs. Lucy Wilson, principal of t 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, which is famous for its indi- 
vidualization of instruction, with a paper, “Showing the Child the Whole 
Problem by Unit Assignments.” Both Professor Morrison’s and Mrs. 

Wilson’s papers will be printed later in the Journal. The final speaker at 

this session was Walter S. Hinchman, headmaster of Milton Academy 

Milton, Massachusetts, who explained “Untangling the Elements.” Mr. 
Hinchman’s revival of the distinction between creative and practical Eng 

lish rather than between composition and literature as set forth in the 

English Leaflet of the New England Association, November, 1929, is ex- 

erting wide influence. His own summary of his remarks follow 


UNTANGLING THE ELEMENTS 
W. S. HINCHMAN 
Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 
The main elements of English are literature and “essential English.”’ The 
study of literature aims at the enrichment of the pupil’s experience, partly 
through books, partly through self-expression. Creative writing, both for in- 
spiration and for discipline, belongs fundamentally with the study of literature; 
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without standards and traditional values, it becomes chaotic writing. Essential 
English aims at the perfecting of communication and, as such, runs through the 
pupil’s whole curricular and extra-curricular experience. It must not be treated 


as a subject; 


it must not be confused with an artificial course, like composition; 


it requires special instruction by English teachers, but its material must be taken 


from the pupil’s whole life, in and out of school. It is the magic thread, the 


means of communication, necessary to all studies and all experience. To isolate 


it into a subj 


Again, al 


7 


CCL 


is to cut the 


thread. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


tendance broke all records, overflowing into foyers and bal- 


conies of the Ballroom of the hotel and making necessary the use of an 


electrical amplifier system. 


Twice there were delightful interludes in the meeting for the singing of 
Elizabethan songs by a double quartet of Lakewood High School girls at- 


tired as pages and flower girls of Shakespeare’s day. They were accom- 
panied on the lute by Professor J. H. Hanford, of Western Reserve Uni- 


versity. When they had finished singing, they passed in couples among 
the diners distributing little boutonnieres. Then, unannounced, from the 
balcony came other Elizabethan songs, one of them “Lavender Calls,” by 
a young lady from the Public Library. This whole entertainment, with its 
quaint flavor and its delightful execution, was most enthusiastically re- 


ceived. 


R. L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, later elected president for 


the coming year, lived up to his reputation as one of the best toastmasters 


in educational circles. 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEATER IN RUSSIA 


HALLIE 


FLANAGAN 


Vassar College 


In a school the children were writing plays about the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 


the Disarmament Conference, and similar topics. In a symbolic play the sky- 


scrapers and the automobile in which a man and woman were sitting seemed to 


rest upon a foundation of massed children. The speeches of the play were just 
and the response from the man, “There 
are plenty more where these came from.” 

All over Russia the government maintains propaganda theaters. At first the 
populace spontaneously played the events and situations that led to their be- 


two: “Is there anything the matter?” 


wildered awakening, and then the government, seeing the possibilities of such a 


drama program, took over the stage. 


There are three apparent objectives of these Russian theaters. First, the 
theater is to make each man a conscious worker in the cause of “the people” 
throughout the world; second, it is to help in the five-year industrial program 


which the Soviet Republics are now pressing. For example, a play called Out- 
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rage showed a tractor, and the “good” peasants who wished to farm collectively 
opposed by the “bad” peasants who had a little property and did not want to 
enter “the collective.” In former days the villain was a bourgeoise, but now he 
is the bad Communist. The possibilities of this five-year industrial program are 
magnified by such symbolic plays as one which showed rubber toys arising from 


} 


the vapor over a caldron of oil and which closed with a speech by one of the ac- 


tors saying that, while this was only a dream, such dreams could be made to 


come true by sacrificing money for research work in industry. The third pur- 
pose of the Communist theater is to make people laugh at hunger. They are 
constantly exhorted that they live in a critical age and that only the collectiv: 
must count. Some of the people grumble, but the youth in general respond 

Even when the Russian theater is bad from the standpoint of style, it is al 
ways exciting; it has blood in its veins. 

The second address, on ‘“‘Mass Education in Reading,” was made by 
Anna Louise Strong, who, as a special agent for the Society of Friends, 
conveyed the first shipment of food into famine-stricken Russia and has 
since lived there, engaged in educational work and now in editing the first 
English-language newspaper in that country. An abstract of her address 
follows: 


} 


In the Caucasus a great procession—such processions in Moscow have 
ing stages on trucks—wound up at a moving-picture theater where half of the 


great crowd got in and half waited | 


outside. This proved to be 
launching their campaign for compulsory universal education. The objectives 
are to get universal education of five grades for the children, to liquidate illit 
eracy of all persons under fifty, and to connect education with industry. The 


latest figures obtainable up to the time of the Revolution show that one-half 


17 


the persons in the towns and one-quarter of those in the villages could read and 
write. Among some of the many nationalities which make up Russia the situa- 


tion was much worse. Among the Turcomans, for example, only twenty of a 
thousand men and two of a thousand women could read and write. In the first 
seven years of the Soviet régime six million people were taught to read an 
write. In 1928 real progress began with the founding of the Society for thi 
Liquidation of Illiteracy. Practically all teachers joined voluntarily or were 
shamed into affiliation. Any literate person who cannot contribute become 
shefstvo to teach from one to four illiterates. In the last year supposedly ten 
million have learned to read and write, seven million of these having been taugh 
by volunteers. Occasionally the conservatives attempt to resist all this, either by 
force or craft; but eventually it goes on 

The texts are published, of course, by the government—last year forty-seven 
million copies in fifty-five different languages, eighteen of which have been re- 
duced to writing since the Revolution. Textbooks are frequently changed, deal 
with the present world-situation, and are related intimately to the lives of the 
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various tribes for whom they are written. Frequently the quickest way to get the 
present official attitude upon some problem is not to ask an official but to look 
or the latest primer. 

The total effect of these two addresses on Russia was to emphasize the 
singleness of purpose which dominates the government, and the effective 
propaganda to develop a feeling of personal responsibility for the success 
of the experiment in communism. 


SATURDAY NOON LUNCHEON 

The final delightful feature of the Cleveland meeting was the Saturday 
noon luncheon on “Creative English.” A large and interested audience 
greeted the three speakers and gave them enthusiastic response. Frederic 
McConnell, director of the Cleveland Playhouse, presented a sound, bal- 
anced program on the topic, “Creative Dramatics.” Included as a feature 
of his paper was an original proposal, in part, as follows: 

It has been suggested in a report of the Music, Art, and Dramatic Committee 
of the Cleveland Conference for Educational Co-operation that the creation of 
a fine-arts high school might be the best way to meet the entire problem. In 
such a school the various arts could be intelligently taught by a specially selected 
personnel and with intelligently designed facilities. This school would be of 
senior high school grade, and the theory is that it would take care of all of the 
students in the city who after their junior high school training had showed spe- 
cial aptitude for artistic development. The great value of this plan, it would 
seem, is that it would relieve all other high schools of the community from the 
burden and responsibility of teaching the arts, which, under the circumstances, 
are approached only superficially, even under the best and most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Mrs. Luella B. Cook, of the Washburn High School, Minneapolis, and 
chairman of the Creative Writing Committee of the new Curriculum Com- 
mission, spoke next on “The How, When, What, and What Not of Crea- 
tive Writing in the Classroom.” She gave a witty, yet thoroughgoing 
answer to her yard-wide topic, which satisfied her audience that the im- 
portant work under her direction will be satisfactorily carried to comple- 
tion. The paper will appear in a later issue of the Journal. 

The interest of the audience in the topic and in the mastery of the third 
speaker, Professor John T. Frederick, editor of The Midland, was evident 
in the impressive attention given his address, “The Relation of Creative 
Writing to College Courses and Publications.” In presenting his key idea, 
he said: 

Creative writing occurs when the student attains an emotional perception of 
the value of his own experience, and when he imposes upon that perception the 
enrichment and clarification incidental to the attempt to communicate it to 
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others. The creative element in writing, then, is a matter of substance, and of 
the writer’s attitude, rather than of form; and courses in creative writing should 


deal with form but little, with st 


bstance and spirit much. 
In conclusion the Resolutions Committee presented the 
plete report: 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
The National Council of Teachers of English extends to the local committees 
of Cleveland and vicinity its hearty appreciation of the caref 


Vy 
made for the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Council and of the cordial ho ‘ 





pitality and entertainn 
We are deeply indebte 
To the General Chairman, Dr. Clarence Strattor 


Mrs. W. W. Warner—Buffet Supper 

Dr. J. H. Hanford, Dr. R. B. Pease, E. T. Griebling, W. H. Wilcox 
Father Mulaney, and May McKitrick—College Group 

Clarence Stratton—Dramatic Event. 

Mrs. Ruth Samson and H. R. Young—Drives 

Laura Edwards—Exhibit. 

Lulu Alburn—Luncheon 

Frank Sicha—Meeting Place 

Clarence Ewalt—Publicity 

Father Navin—Registration. 

Karl Thompson and H. R. Young—Transportation 

To the teachers of English of Cleveland for their gener 


port and for planning transportation to Akron, to the st 


r 
and parochial schools and colle ges who em iently and cour erve 
“Is } l M an + ; ¢ -_ ‘ 4 
pages, to the Elizabethan singers and their accomplished r er of 1 


and to Helen Haiman Joseph for the puppet show, Cinde 

given after the dinner. 

To the Chamber of Commerce, the Hotel Statler, and the nev pers of 

Cleveland for their spl ndid CO-O] eration 

We desire particularly to express our appreciation of the statesr 
ministration of President Ruth Mary Weeks and of the vigor, courage, ar 
sion with which the policies and program of the Council have been furthered P 
under her guidance. We feel that her administration has notably advance 
cause and prestige of the Council. 

We wish to thank the editors of the Council publications: Mr. W. W. H 
field, for his recognition of both high and college fields in the English Journal; 
Mr. C. C. Certain, for his development of a magazine in the elementary field: 
and the chairmen and committees which have worked so diligently upon other 
Council publications, such as, reading lists, play lists, and year book 
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Finally, we wish to thank the other officers and committees for carrying on 
0 conscientiously the work of the Council, and especially our faithful and 
hard-working secretary-treasurer, Mr. W. W. Hatfield 
REWEY BELLE INGLIS 
H. Warp McGraw 
Marquis E. SHATTUCK 
Committee 
CREATIVE WRITING EXHIBI1 
A striking feature of the Cleveland meeting was the exhibit of creative 
writing displayed on the walls and tables of a large room in the Statler 
Hotel. Booklets representing every level from the elementary school 
through the university, mimeographed materials, school newspapers, mag- 
azines, and typed copies of student compositions overflowed tables and 
display boards which the committee, under the dir--tion of Miss Laura 
V. Edwards and Miss Prudence Lanphear, had provided. The room was 
crowded at every available open hour, and hundreds of teachers took away 
with them the piles of samples provided by the schools of Cleveland. 
Visitors left the exhibit with the feeling that the creative-writing move- 


ment is furnishing vital and prolific impulses in our English classrooms. 
FripAY Noon LUNCHEONS 
Che Friday noon luncheons of the Elementary Committee and Depart- 


mental Organization Committee were the only sessions of the convention 
which did not operate on scheduled time. The delay was due in part to the 
necessity of moving the Departmental Organization luncheon to the Ball- 
room, where the morning session had been, in order to seat all those who 


wished to attend. 


Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of 


yast-president of the Council, presided at the luncheon of the Elementary 


schools in Akron, Ohio, and a 


pi 

Committee, which had for its topic “Recreational Reading in the Grades.” 
The addresses by Eloise Ramsay, Detroit Teachers College, Vivian Puhek, 
McKerrow School, Detroit, and May Hill, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, are reported in the National Council organ for the elementary 
school, the Elementary English Review. 

The program at the Departmental Organization Committee luncheon 
was conducted by the chairman of that committee, C. C. Hanna, of the 
Lakewood High School, near Cleveland. Of the four programmed speak- 
ers, Professor Earl Hudelson, of the University of West Virginia, was un- 
expectedly detained. Even then, when it came time for the last speaker, 
F. L. Bacon, principal of the Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois, there remained but ten minutes before the room must be given 
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over to other uses. The group broke up wishing that there might have 


been time for expansion of his excellent talk. 


HARRY C. PIFER 
New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 

In this survey, answers to a questionnaire were received from 1 ities in 44 
states and the District of Columbia. The present ages of approximately 
hundred department heads range from twenty-four to eighty-five years, the 
median being forty-six. Thirty per cent are men and 70 per cent wome Che 
median age of attaining headship was thirty-five years; the median number of 
years in present positions, ten; and the median secondary-school experience, 
36 per cent came fron: other school 

The study shows that heads are professionally well trained, for 98 per cent ‘ 
have Baccalaureate degree per cent, Master’s degrees; and 5 pet t, De 
tor’s degrees. Sixty-four per cent are working for advanced 

There is a great divergence in the curricular and extra-curricular ' ( 
heads and in the amount of authority delegated them, es} 
with enrolments of 1,000 or more 

Forty-three per cent stated that they wished more profe 
cial relations with their communities after school hours, wh r ce 
they had a sufficient amount or desired les 


It was found that hea verage fifteen periods of teaching 


many Curricuiar auties I in abun nce Of ex 1 
tically all said they were : 


IILDRED DI I 5 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
In organizing a depar t for mments, the 
‘ 
quiring within the de inif« ( ( ov 


teaching, but a method of 1 ng. It obviates assignments wl 
to see his problem as a wl It permits the use of socializ« F ' proi- 
I i . ’ 
ects, group work, a I lal conter e. While the te ner y witha 
small group, the others go ahe with the work indicated nme! 


sheet 


In our department, we appoint a chairman to write the assignments 


: , . ; , ; : 
each semester: these assignments then are mimeographed for all the classes of 
that semester. Since these are guide sheets, not cast-iron molds, we ipt eacn 


sheet to the particular class which uses it. Sometimes the class writes its ow i 
guide sheets. Each teacher is an informal critic of all the assignments sk 
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she points out the units she has found successful, those not easily followed, and 
those for which more time is needed. The guide sheet is revised accordingly 
before it is mimeographed for use the next term. We have found the guide 
sheets so made practical and genuinely helpful. 

President Willis A. Sutton of the N.E.A. attended the Conference and 
brought this cordial official greeting to the Organization of Heads of Eng- 
lish Departments: 

As president of the National Education Association I bring to this newest 
educational organization a word of greeting from the two hundred and thirteen 
thousand members of our organization. Of all the subjects that are taught in 
our country none needs greater emphasis or requires more accurate thinking 


CONFERENCES ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 
On Friday afternoon the convention broke up into seven separate con- 
ferences, but so great was the crowd that it was impossible to get into most 
of the conference rooms. The Council displayed tremendous power when 


it staged all these simultaneous meetings with excellent programs. 


ORAL ENGLISH 
Chairman: Walter Barnes, New York University 
FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS OF ORAL ENGLISH 
ELIZABETH BAKER 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
We take it for granted that language is a means of communication and that 
in oral English we aim to prepare our pupils for effective use of spoken language 
in life-situations. The functional analysis of oral English raises three questions: 
(1) What are the needs of people for oral language in life-situations? (2) Which 
of these can be organized for training in the schools? (3) By what technique 
can this training be made effective? Three investigators have attempted to an- 
swer the first question: J. W. Searson (English Journal, XII [February, 1924], 


); J. M. Clapp (“Report on the Place of English in American Life,” ibid., 
XV [February, 192¢ 10); and the writer (Elementary School Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1920, and English Journal, March, 19030). These returns, though not 


statistically scientific, show that even children recognize as many as forty uses 
of oral language. Whether training in all these uses is possible in the schools, or 
even necessary, we cannot know until we have stenographic records of speech, 
both before and after training in oral English. Perhaps all of them can be 
grouped under four heads: entertaining, giving information, influencing opin- 
ion, and securing action. In the teaching of oral English there are four steps to 
be followed: (1) selection of a social situation in response to a felt need of the 
student; (2) determination of the subject behind the activity and analysis of 
the situation; (3) setting up of standards; (4) practice, measured by standards 


} - 4 ; . , 
and accompanied by Suggestions for improvement. 
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composition. Since no one can teach what he himself does not know, speech 
should be taught by specialists who have learned and know it thoroughly; nor 
is it satisfactory to tack speech on as an elective or to substitute for it any sim- 
ple auditorium course. 

la 


Speech training on the secondary level must provide for the everyday needs 


of the student: the making of good oral recitations, the conduct of group meet- 
ings, conversation, interviews, sales speaking (all these as types of speech ac- 
tivities) ; and the basic audience-speaker relation, the social adjustment of prin- 


: f a See ] 
ciples of conduct, the anal 


ysis and understanding of personality traits—all these 





means to ech ends. Training in breathing, voice, and gesture need atten- 
tion, but are secondary and should follow the more basic matters mentioned 
first 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
Chairman: Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park (Illinois) High School 
MAKING ESSENTIALS OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION INTERESTING 


L. H. CHAPMAN 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 

What are the essentials of written composition? Presumably qualities nec- 
essary to some purpose. The purpose of composition should be the imparting of 
information or the creating of some impression or effect upon the reader. The 
essentials to this purpose, then, must be first, something to say, and second, suffi- 
cient skill in the use of tools to make that something effective. The means of 
giving children a feeling that they have something worth saying is a subject be- 
yond the limits of this paper, but certainly substance is the first essential of com- 


Now what are the elements that make for interest in gaining skill in the use 


of tools? The same that make for interest in gaining technical skills of any sort 





zing one’s own progress and in gaining 
the recognition of one’s peers, and the view of a distant goal. 
The first, the game element, may be applied to the teaching of spelling in va- 


rious devices for stimulating keen observation. Children may take diagnostic 


at the beginning of a teaching period and may keep their scores on this and 
on succeeding tests in the form of graphs. They should be encouraged to note 
their gain over previous records, not their percentage according to some abso- 
lute standard of correctness. In gaining sentence consciousness students may 
so begin with the diagnostic test and keep their own scores. They must of 
course first have a fundamental knowledge of subject and predicate. Then they 
become interested in devices for testing their power to observe subject and 
predicate. 

In the study of subordination in sentences, which is the best remedy for and- 
sentences and infantile sentences, students may make one complex sentence 
from several short simple sentences, subordinating all except one idea, or they 


may start with one short simple sentence and add modifying ideas. In the later 


a scheme for helping th 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LESSONS IN EARLY GRADES 
LIVIA YOUNGOQUIST 


Winnetka, Illinois 


(This paper arrived too late for abstracting.) 


REMEDIAL WORK IN READING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL FRESHMEN 


L. W. RADER 
Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis, Missouri 
Whether a high-school pupil can improve his reading ability is still uncertain 
Because these pupils have, as a rule, already had too much formal instruction 
in the mechanics of reading, chief attention should be given to their interests; 
1e aim should be an attitude rather than a skill. The general procedure in 


St. Louis is (1) to assemble in the classroom many varieties and grades of books, 


magazir pamphlets, etc.; (2) to read some titles, with comment; (3) for 
those still uninterested to suggest reports on special subjects, and topics for 
magazine reading. Such a program tried out in Central High School two years 
ago showed some results by the end of the semester and many gains, without 
the losses to be expected, at the end of the summer vacation 
| TEs G { S NT READIN‘ 
C. CERTAIN 


Detroit Teachers College 


Within recent years the policy, so common throughout public schools, of 
wholesale promotion on the basis of attainable objectives, has resulted in in- 
creasingly large groups of pupils of low reading ability entering the high school 

Another contributory situation has been the open-door policy between the 
junior and the senior high schools. A group is coming into the senior high school 
by way of the junior high school very different, in record of achievement, from 


that formerly routed by way of the traditional seventh- and eighth-grade cur- 


Data gathered by the Committee on Examinations seem to confirm these 
observations. The Committee has in hand silent reading test scores from high 
schools in Madison, Wisconsin; Racine, Wisconsin; Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; Flint, Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; and other places, showing, in every 


} 


grade of the high school, ninth to twelfth inclusive, not only t 


badly handicapped 


1 
1 } 


individuals, but also a group of students whose attainments in silent reading are 
so far below the superior and average at that grade level as to constitute a 
teaching problem of considerable magnitude. 

Information that the Committee has relative to the silent-reading problem 
in Freshman classes in teachers colleges and universities indicates that the prob- 
lem is being carried into higher and higher levels because of the lack of selective 


and curative measures. Data analyzed from more than four hundred students 
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entering the Freshman classes at Detroit Teachers College, a group largely re- 


riuited fran troit nihil | . L the cilent-readino 1 } nm iI 
cruited from Detroi publi hools, show that the silent-reading probiem 1n 


the Freshman college group is just about as bad as that in high schools. This is 
not peculiar to Detroit alone, for in almost every instance where data are avail- 
able, a similar situation is revealed. The forthcoming report of the Committee 
on Examinations will give full information on this important problem of using 


siler t-reading tests in second iry schools 


Chairman: Henry Grady Owens, High School 


High Point, North Carolina 


The older methods of teaching grammar were not purposeful in any modern 
sense; and the benefits conferred were incidental or accidental, and generally 
ceased, as they still do, early in the child’s school career. The New York State 
Elementary Syllabus in English shows a tremendous concentration in the sev- 
enth and eighth years. The Regents’ Examination in grammar is placed at the 
end of the eighth year. The emphasis in high school is clearly upo rrective 
work. At present school grammar is little 


.¢ 
o help them make their English passable rather t 


of age and aims t 
English possible. In our concern for communication as the essential purpose of 
composition teaching, our new attack on grammar may well emphasize four 
things: (1) grammar as the structure of language, yet essentially a study of the 
forms of thought; (2) grammar as it applies to the teaching of effective co 


5 ah Vetinon cain Miao vo fart th } 
munication distinguished trom mere correctness; (3) the ob 





grammar as growth rather I rrectness ; (4) purposeful instruction aimed t 


serve the needs of the st 


HOWARD R. DRIGGS 
New York University 


Not Jess, but better, grammar is demanded today. Not mere information 
about grammar, but a working knowledge of this basic subject, is the call of the 
hour. Grammar that really functions—not alone in correct usage, but in skill 


} 


to build clear, concise, and convincing sentences, in an accurate and effective use 
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of the parts of speech—is the fundamental need in our social business contacts, 
in our conduct of the duties of citizenship. 

Formalism has failed utterly to give the pupil such a grammatical training, 
yet thousands of teachers, principals, and superintendents are still clinging to 
formalistic procedure in dealing with grammar. Their tenacity may be partly 
explained by the failure of “expressionism” offered by the progressives a few 
years ago as a substitute for the dreary dry-grind of parsing and classifying and 
diagraming. Both these extremes are fore-doomed to failure because they are 
neither pedagogically nor psychologically sound. A skeleton we must have to 
give grammar form and strength; but this skeleton must be a vital part of the 


language body if it is to function in actual life-situations. 


A COURSE FOR THE EXPLORATORY SURVEY OF LANGUAGE 


RUBY S. FUHR 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Exploratory surveys in language, usually called “general language,” are a 
new study in junior high schools based upon the same educational philosophy as 
general science and general mathematics. Two important tenets are that the 
to a new field of learning (foreign language) should be made through 


a broad and general overview of language as a whole, going back into primitive 





organizations of society. After such a survey pupils should be given explora- 


COry lessons in at least two foreign languages to enable them to test their tastes 


ADAPTING TO ABILITY 


Chairman: George Norvell, University of the State of New York, 
Albany, New York 
CONTRASTING METHODS OF DIFFERENTIATION 
ROLLO L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 
Advance data from the National Survey of Secondary Education as released 
by Dr. L. V. Koos and Dr. R. O. Billett on (1) the extent of individualization 
now practiced in secondary schools; (2) distribution and relative popularity of 
these various methods of individualization of instruction; and (3) the degrees 
of successful experience with the various methods reported, is here briefly sum- 
marized from 8,594 of the 11,000 secondary schools who replied. A few selected 
items are indicated below, with their frequencies, from those reported as un- 
usually successful: (a) differentiated assignments to pupils in same class sec- 
tions, 788; (b) special coaching of slow pupils, 781; (c) homogeneous or ability 
grouping, 721; (d) advisory program for pupil guidance, 541; (e) contract plan, 
465; (f) credit for studies or projects carried on outside of school hours, 432; 


(g) problem method, 418; (4) project curriculum, 354; (7) special classes for 
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students who have failed, 350; (7) long unit assignments, 340; (A oratory 
plan of instruction, 3: ) individualized instruction, 309; (m) variation in 
number of subjects a pupil may car Certain other trends note 
69 schools have opportunity rooms for gifted pupils, 14 schools use the Win 
netka technique; 13, the Dalton plan; and 16 attempt to give 1 ial guid- 
ance or exploratory courses. Throughout the study, schools re] g any in- 
dividualization whatever have almost unanimously made atte n English 
It is also indicated that lity grouping is carried on in about r cent of all 
schools of five hundred or more pupils and that the percentags st es of 
unusually successful is twice ze he large as in the s1 .00ls. The , 
differentiated assignment is in use in from 40 to 60 per cent of all schools report- 
ing, and appears to be succt ] about one five schools irre of size. 
Follow-up sheets are now being sent out to obtain the consensus of facts on such 
points of interest as present attitude toward the plan of stud y, and 
administration; the teaching steps price of teaching; hods 
predominating; text used; pupil records; reports of parents lassroom 
equipment. The Survey v clude a third step in which the wor will per 
sonally examine some of the schools which ear to be most re itive of 
successful individualization of 1 
THE E? SH CURRICULUM 1} PUPII F L I. 
Ts ) N 
Mi n High School, San Francisco, Cal i 
Pupils in the “low group” have ni istered essentia ry 
study habits poor re ad g | s, little ower OI ( ( ( e ll 
nation to do school wor M ire badly adjusted soci ke 
pulsive, and inclined to sorde he pri neasure f 
arouse mental alertness to c rt tl ipils’ restless bo 
mental energy. Teaching ( g is but we ‘ 
because of the lack of s inf mn on how to rem 
habits and build in satis ry ones. Pro of equ ie 
ment of readi he need of tr g stening fo er 
whose chief source of 11 ion is « uSSIO r O, nd ne } Pronun- 
ciation and enunciation should be stressed as a part of the or las an 
aid to spelling. For the literature course many of the low I1.Q idents are 
limited through lack of ski colored ce and ad e 
Characterization, le 1 ire beyor 
except biographical essays. A teacher who enjoys poetry can secure a fair re- 
sponse with simple, rhythmical modern poetry, such as the work of Noyes and 
Lindsay. Books by Fox, Tarkington, London, Sherwood, and Kyr favorites 
It is useless to assign Jvanh 7 Two Ci , Quentin Durr much 


of the poetry now tal 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH GIFTED CHILDREN 
MABEL C. HERMANS 
Los Angeles, California 


4 iy ] , rag 1A > ] sy) » > res ‘ — o~nerir > 
Today progressive school systems everywhere are carrying on experiments 


] 7 } +3 ‘ } 1 ] 
and efforts are devoted to stimulate and challenge all su- 


with bright ¢ 
perior pupils as well as those at the level of genius and near genius formerly 
given attention. Five levels for evaluating thought content have been set up by 


Mrs. Velma Huxzable’s study in the Edison Junior High School of Los Angeles: 


first, the inarticulate thought: second, unrelated thought; third, related thought 


on the plane of mere sensory perception; fourth, reflective thought; fifth, crea- 


tive thinking. The results of experiment in teaching the superior pupils to think 


on these levels have been valuable gains in conscious and unconscious thinking, 


with notable increases in transfer to their own lives. A second experiment now 
proceeding with superior pupils in several junior and senior high schools at- 
tempts to link up and establish relationships between the activities in the several 


classes the work is carried on very much like the 


< 


program in progressive elementary schools. Discussion and creative 





writing were given a place. There is a third experiment now in progress: utiliz- 


ing the adolescent interests of several hundred high-school pupils in an attempt 
to discover dominant life-interests—leisure time, vocational, school, and read- 
ing. One interesting result of the study is the conclusion that adolescents of a 


particular age and intel 


| ligence have similar interests. 


DIFFERENTIATED TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN MIxep GROUPS 


LOU LA BRANT 
Oread Training School, University of Kansas 


SURVEY COURSES AT THE COLLEGE LEVEI 
Chairman: Clyde W. Park, University of Cincinnati 
THE HUMANITIES COURSE 


NELLIE LEE HOLT 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


A CourRSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS 


BERNARD L. JEFFERSON 
University of Illinois, Urbana 






















EUROPEAN METHODS OF TEACHING COMPOSITION 


AND LITERATURE 





Chairman: J. H. Hanford, Western Reserve University, Clevelan« 
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Professor of French and Italian, Oberlin Co 

The French regard literature more highly than we do, and hold hi tal } 
ards of excellence. Their strong literary tradition and the real « f the 
tudents in lycées and universities 0 for their unusual teaching procedure 

This is, apart from the contribution of composition to literary aj tion, the 

explication de texte n hour-long, closely reasoned lecture-comment upon a 

passage of twenty to thirty lines. This isses the relation of t re to 


the whole work, its language « ulti nd specific meaning, its central idea 
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nd the bearing of the subordinate ideas, its artistic form. Perhaps the French 


+ 


he] fy } roc Vv ‘ m- an intr 1a . iy oY lerct: liy 
belief in thorough study of a small amount rather than imperfect understanding 


I thing } i+ eminence r era » lite tlre 
ofr h J omething to do with the pre-eminence of French literature. 


SECTION MEETINGS 

SATURDAY MORNING 

COLLEGE—3RD RANK 

Chairman: John S. Kenyon, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 
POPULARIZING EARLY ENGLISH AMONG UNDERGRADUATES 
SISTER MARY MADELEVA 
College of Saint-Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Instead of offering undergraduates Old English literature only in translation 
nd dragging them unprepared through Chaucer, we should require of Sopho- 
mores one semester of Old English reading and grammar and one semester of 
Beowulf; of Juniors, a semester of Middle English reading and grammar and 
another of Chaucer, with decent eliminations. The grammar should be corre- 
lated with readings, the students so far as possible developing their own para- 
No one would recognize a Latin, Greek, or Spanish major based upon trans- 
lations and criticisms of their literature. Then why such an English major? 


} 


Scholarly work in this field will be a sound basis for graduate work, and will 





levelop good taste and genuine critical ability. The subject matter of these 


older writings appeals strongly to undergraduates, and the grammar is interest- 
r for its revelations of the origins of present forms and expressions. 


Such sources are now in successful operation at the College of Saint-Mary- 


Vv ’ ru? , DS ~*~ 4 ’ ° f } ba . 
Books XIV\ rT d X\ ot boccaccio s On the Gr nealo gt 5s of the Pagan Gods, 
lately translated and edited as Boccaccio on Poetry, the study of poetry, set 


forth his ideas on poetry and embody him as poet, teacher, scholar, and critic. 


The poet must have fervor both of imagination and expression, technical skill, 
and learning. His own fervid humanism is infectious. Poetry shall ultimately 


juickens in the listener. The successful con- 
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centrates upon the text itself until that which at first looks dark becomes clear. 
Tt 
A 





3occaccio’s rich, rounded personali him a staunch ally and comfort to 


the 
Unt 





modern teacher of literature 


LOWRY CHARLES WIMBERLY / 


University of Nebraska 


rr 


The so-called New Regionalism, as a recent movement in American litera 

_— P : 14 o meri +1 "2 . 7 . 1] 1a > sultair ] 7 ry 
ture, assumes that in America there are certain well-defined cultural areas o1 ) 
} Konnsmde that chanid ener the attentian af tha Htarary artic ; 
yacKgrounds that should occupy the attention oF the 1terary artis IS asS- 

ws ] ld be questioned a ee ae , - 
sumption shouid be questioned; and in que 1loniIng 1l we aiscover tna I 


not, in present-day America, any very strongly marked cultural areas. Further 


such areas as there are will tend more and more, in the face of our tendency 
toward a standardized, national culture, to lose their special or regior har 


teristics. 

One is forced, then, to this conclusion: There is little or no future for r ‘ 
gional literature in America save as our writers care to concern themselv 
a retrospective or historical approach to the older, pioneer, and fr 
tions where there were in evidence certain clearly marked regional cultures 
interests. But in depicting the contemporary or, particularly, the future Ar 
can scene, the writer will have to concern himself chiefly with nati prob- 


lems and struggles. 


SELF-DIRECTED STUDY IN AUTONOMOUS COURSES FOR UPPER CLASSMEN ) 


ALBERT LIDDLI 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
The autonomous plan of study was undertaken at Antioch College with thi 


l 


purposes: (1) to cause students to assume personal responsibility tor their ow! 


] ; ; e dafaun liacat +h + Tax r\ 1 +h 
education instead of defying the teachers to educate them; (2) to develop in the 
students a capacity for independent work, since they cannot always have teach- 


ers to lean upon; (3) to allow individuals to pursue their own interests and to 
work according to their own ability. The usual class schedule is, moreover, a 


waste of the student’s t 





is impossible. “Physically mature enough for life affairs, legally responsible for 


his own acts, under the prevailing system of education a student is k in in- 

tellectual infancy, thwarted at every turn from securing mental maturity.” } 
During the Freshman and Sophomore years students are prepared, by their 

instructor’s methods and also by the constant expectation of freedom, for the 


independent work of the Junior and Senior years. In a typical senior-college 


ss 
x 
' 


course the instructor lays out the field, hands out bibliographies, ar 
nishes a syllabus; but he makes it quite clear that he is only the student’s helper. 
As the study proceeds, the student is permitted to satisfy his own peculiar in- 


terests in the subject, so long as he does not utterly neglect matters which more 
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experienced students think important. Students in autonomous courses meet 
once a week in groups of ten or less for discussion. Though attendance upon 
these meetings is not compulsory, the work of those who cut them usually suf- 
fers. Each student is expected to make some significant contribution to the dis- 
cussion each time. There are also individual conferences between instructor and 
students. There are formal papers, and finally, an examination, although it 1s 
scarcely necessary in such a course. The plan has been in operation for three 
years with increasing satisfaction. The faculty has gained skill, and the students 
have been prepared in the junior college for this greater freedom. 


i I 


OPTIONAL WRITING REQUIREMENTS FOR ADVANCED COURSES IN LITERATURE 


WILLIAM A. EDDY 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire 


(For later publication. ) 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Chairman: Carrie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


IMPROVING THE PERSONNEL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS BY 
(,;UIDANCE AND SELECTION 


IDA JEWETT 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


DEVELOPING CULTURAL BACKGROUND 


ADRIAN MACDONALD 
Normal School, Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


(For later publicatio 


THE CONTENT OF A METHODS AND MATERIALS COURSE 


FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


E. C. BECK 

State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Assuming the desirability of a course in methods and materials, what knowl- 
edge, habits, and attitudes should it develop? (1) Some acquaintance with pros- 
pective duties—number of classes per day, probable responsibility for school 
yublications, most prob ible additional teaching subjects. (2) A conception of 
the field of school English: writing, speaking, listening, and literature; or “prac- 
tical English” (including mechanics, informational reading, utilitarian speaking 
and writing) and “creative English” (including literature and belletristic writ- 

7 } ] 


ing). (3) Understanding of general and specific objectives, and some acquaint- 
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(4) Some familiarity with textbooks and some 
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EXPERIMENTS IN HANDLING LARGER CLASSES 


DORA V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


(For later publication. ) 


Tue Morion PICTURE OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE UNIT 
GERTRUDE L. TURNER 
Abington Township High School, Abington, Pennsylvania 


(For late: public ition. ) 


A CouRSsE IN WorLD-LITERATURE 
B. J. R. STOLPER 


Lincoln School, Columbia University 


(No paper or abstract furnished. ) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Chairman: Florette McNeese, Classen High School, Oklahoma City 


INITIATING INDIVIDUALIZATION OF ENGLISH IN A LARGE HIGH SCHOOL 
AUBREY ROBERTS 
Jefferson Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan 
Individualizing instruction in English means adapting the material to indi- 


a all 


vidual needs and making it practical and interesting. To do this requires a shift- 


, 7 ic fram forn rammar ar 7 : — “114 = ees —— 
ing of emphasis from formal grammar and meaningless drill to right attitudes of 


mind and correct habits of thought and action leading to sound ideals. In build- 
ing a program in grammar from this viewpoint diagnostic tests were given; and 


for every major division in which 50 per cent or more failed, a lesson was con- 
tructed to cover the work. Gradually a number of units were constructed, and 
the activity came to include literature and spelling. As interest in the work de- 
veloped, the principal arranged for a number of the teachers to take a course 
with Professor S. A. Courtis in the individualization of instruction. These teach- 
ers were organized into committees, and intensive work on individualizing les- 
sons on the unit plan was begun. Each unit was prepared by a committee of two 
and reviewed by the whole committee before mimeographing. Each of the five 
teachers tried out each unit and changes were made as needed. The plan has met 
with great success: discipline problems have disappeared in the excitement over 
new discoveries; grammar has become a flash of ideas, with the pupils pitting 
their wits against each other and well-known writers; literature is a romantic 


idventure 
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CO-OPERATION WITH THE FINE ARTS IN TEACHING LITERARY APPRECIATION 


MERRILL BISHOP 


Supervisor of English, San Antonio, Texas 


A correlation of literature, music, and art which emphasizes the use of imagi- 
nation through the feelings is being carried out in the San Antonio Junior High 
School. Numerous prints of the best artists, Victrola records of the com 


posers, and numerous books of suitable literature are provided. The method 


ol 
approach is such a direct challenge as, “How does this painting, music, or piece 
of literature make you feel?”’ Next, there is an exercise in bringing together for 
art expression one or two separate art forms with the purpose of communicating 


a feeling or emotion to the group. The class as audience expresses reasons for 


approval or disapproval of the combination. A further step involves such ac- 
tivity as posing for a picture, the playing and singing of music, or dramatizing 
an incident or story. In each activity the communication of emotion is the pur 
pose, and the intensity realized determines the decision of the class. The result 


of the whole plan is an enriched course which paves the way for better cultural 


understanding and appreciation 


A. LAURA MCGREGOR 
Director of Educational Research, Rochester, New ¥ 


The program of vocational guidance includes three phases: the dissemination 
of educational and vocational information through group instruction; the coun 
seling of the individual with reference to his choice of electives and of even 


tual occupational field; and placement for withdrawing students. The secor 
of these phases implies personnel studies of the abilities and aptitudes of the 
pupil. The third implies job analysis and constant direct contact with the occu 
pational environment. Both of these are highly specialized functions. It 
therefore, largely in the first field that teachers of English will be able to render 
assistance. The study of occupations offers a valuable field of content for Eng- 
lish composition both oral and written. Such study may be organized into a 
series of projects corresponding to the census groups of occupations in the prep- 
aration and presentation of which individual students and student committees 
may function in vital ways. Slides, pictures, exhibits, clipping collections, and 
other materials are readily available to add interest and clarity. Since the infor- 
mation obtained through the study of occupations is valuable in itself and of a 
nature particularly appealing to junior and senior high school pupils, talks and 


written reports in this field seem less important 
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INVENTORIES AND PupiILt-MADE TESTS 


IRVIN POLEY 


Friends School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 


The term “inventory” is used to denote an evaluation of the pupil’s stock of 
English and deals especially with its worth and permanence. An inventory has 
four points in its favor: (1) It provides an opportunity for the pupil to show 
what he knows or thinks he knows, rather than an occasion for demonstrating 
what he does not know. (2) It throws responsibility upon the pupil for making 
mental or written notes on what goes on out of class as well as in. (3) It neces- 
sitates the repetition of knowledge, which helps to fix it permanently. (4) It 
necessitates organization of material that comes in miscellaneously. 

Its two disadvantages—the temptation it provides for exaggeration of values 
received in an attempt to flatter the teacher, and the ease with which defects in 
knowledge can be avoided—can be at least partially met: first, by emphasizing 
the importance of the thought evidenced behind the opinion rather than the 
opinion itself; second, by insisting on the value of the specific; and, third, by 
using tests of other kinds. The inventory is not a panacea, but no one device is. 


It is, perhaps, a step in the right direction. 


DoING THE WHOLE JoB 


MARK A. NEVILLE 
John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Doing the whole job in English has as its general aim the development of the 
pupil’s desire to speak and write effectively and to develop his desire to read and 
ppreciate literature of recognized excellence. To achieve these aims we must 
have English teachers more interested in children than they are in subject mat- 
ter. It is only when children write what they wish that they rise above the me- 
diocre. Thought, realization of thought, and expression of thought are the ab- 
solute essentials necessary to success in composition. Drill is only valuable when 
it is meaningful. In literature classes we must start always with the pupil’s own 
literary level and develop upward. Success never comes through dissection of 
great literature, nor through using it as a crossword puzzle in tracing the source 
of an allusion. The chief idea must be the enjoyment of a worth-while book. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Chairman: Frances Dearborn, Johns Hopkins University 


This program of nine papers, long and short, is reported in the Ele- 
mentary English Review, the Council organ for elementary English. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Chairman:' Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia University 


RE-ENFORCING THE CURRICULUM |! rHE ExTRA-CURRICULUM 


MYRA MCCOY 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Increasingly extra-class activities grow out of classroom work and, as they 
prove themselves, return to enrich the curriculum. We have little of that sey 
aratism which sets up two schools about every organization, one of prime inter 


est to the faculty and the other to the student. Today extra-classroo1 tivit 


. 7 } attair hi 172 oY _ lorr st +; Y rt 1 eix } 
ire being used to attain objectives in modern eaucation, particularily I 
enable the school to reach out into actual life-situations. We are beg g to 

- iat ++ ¢ y 7 ] lih nimi! } >] . y £ 
ippreciate that through a school club pupils may learn the large lessons of 
. +7 ; ] tinr if nhder M tinticy } lanitahilit<, -} 7 
patience, toleration, self-confidence, initiative, and adaptability. Perhaps mort 


important, they discover that the school is a living, vital organism in which they 


have an intimate, integral pat There are, too, tryout devices and exploratory 
Opportunities offered In these organizations In which students discover their a 
on ag, oe, eee a gee pe a . 

l udes tor both vocational and avocational choices 

, . " 1 ° ] 1 41 ] ] - y 
Without doubt the most important factor in the club is the leader. The pe 

ee : friend to each member , an atl : y +} f 
rect adviser Is a Iriend to each member and an eflective guia é g 
eo a a . 4 ae a a 
ot interest and developing oO! 1 leals. He must keep nimsell l ly In th 
background, tac tiully restrain the too ambitious member, and \ ni 
who are too shy. Finally, the adviser must make certain that the s ent Cor 


mittees plan a semester’s activities in advance 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT 


William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania 


The school publication has not been considered deserving of a place in the 
school curricular program. This attitude is due to the hereditary influence of 
the college publication, which has always been a strictly commercial enterprise 
with paid editors and managers. But it is the English class, with its typed an 


} 


mimeographed classroom newspapers and magazines, which has chiefly fathered 
the school publication and made the step to the school print shop inevitable 
Today we have probably more than fifteen thousand school papers of nation 
wide importance. For the school paper we may accept as our guide 
indorsed by the Pennsylvania Press Association and the Columbia Scholasti: 
Press Association published in the November Scholastic Editor: (1) School 


publications have no place for commercialized material; (2) they aim to serve 


? This section was to have divided, after the first paper, into journalism and spee 
groups, the latter under the direction of Professor Barclay S. Leatham, Western Re- 


serve University ; but these plans went wrong. 
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all of the students; (3) a student publication, written by the faculty, is sailing 
under false colors; (4) the prime purpose of school publications is not the 
teaching of journalism, but the presentation of creative work of students, and 
to give the school creative educational publicity; (5) there is no need for cen- 
sorship when the staff has good morale; (6) credit should be given for high 
quality work; (7) the school publication belongs to the school as a whole and 
not to any one department; (8) contests frequently result in mere pretense; 
(9g) many errors in a school publication are better than a faculty-written organ; 
(10) the school press is an allied-curricular activity rather than extra-curricular 


THE FUNCTION OF THE LITERARY MAGAZINI 


MARION C. SHERIDAN 
New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


Io determine the value of literary magazines will require not only time but 
a hierarchy of tests, if testing is possible. Meanwhile the literary magazine may 


be regarded, at its best, as re-enforcing, supplementing, and coalescing with the 
curriculum in integrating and differentiating the pupil body. The literary maga- 
zine does not distract from the curriculum but may make it more attractive. It 
takes definite cognizance of the creative, where the curriculum is likely to lag. 
It does not conflict with college entrance requirements, but may rather serve to 
give the power required. It gives satisfaction, a necessary concomitant for ef- 
fect—satisfaction to the pupil, the school, and the community. It need not be 
a luxury but a necessity. Were the literary magazine with the creative outlook 
o be taken away from a school, it seems as if the school would lose a valuable 
resource, one providing for both automatisms and the creative, for life, with its 
work and its leisure. The literary magazine, an extra-curricular activity, like the 
curriculum, is a way to behave. The fact is an hypothesis and a challenge for 
pupil and teacher. 
BUSINESS 

In order that the Council may really represent the teachers of English 
the country over, rather than those of any section in which the meeting of 
the year happens to be held, most of its business is carried on by the Board 
of Directors. Of these, eighteen, called “‘directors-at-large,” are elected by 
the Council itself at its annual business meeting of members, which is one 
session of the annual convention. Besides these eighteen directors at 
large, there are a varying number of directors representing affiliated local 
associations, which, according to their size, are entitled to elect one, two, 
or three directors of the National Council. The directors-at-large and 
those named by the local associations have equal voice in the directors’ 
meetings. Thirteen of the eighteen directors at large and thirty-five direc- 
tors representing local associations participated in the Cleveland sessions 
of the Board. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board held three protracted sessions, one from two forty to nearly 
six on Thanksgiving afternoon, another from ten to twelve on Thanks- 
giving evening, and the last on Friday morning, from about ten to twelve 
forty. Only a few of the important actions are recorded here. A complete 
set of minutes of the meeting is being mimeographed and sent to each 
member of the Board of Directors, whether he was present in Cleveland 
or not. Any member of the Council may obtain a copy of these minutes 
or of the contract between the Council and the English Journal by making 


application to the secretary, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, before 
February 15. 
The treasurer’s report showed a net worth on November 15, 1930, of 


$9,228.89, a decrease of about $1,075 from last year. This operating 
“loss” was due to smaller income from publications, since there had been 
no Home Reading List sales since the early weeks of September—an 
unfortunate circumstance for which no one is to blame. Miss Weeks, 
with the co-operation of the Executive Committee, had arranged for the 
incorporation of the Council, so that it might become responsible for its 
own business transactions. Upon motion of T. W. Gosling, the resolution 
necessary to put this incorporation into effect was unanimously adopted. 
T. C. Blaisdell moved that the president and her colleagues be than 
for arranging the incorporation. This motion prevailed. 

With Vice-President Sperlin in the chair, Miss Weeks moved the ap 
proval of a contract between the National Council and the English Jour 
nal providing for publication of the Journal as a Council organ, for the 
maintenance of a joint office, and for the purchase of the Journal by the 
Council in the case of Mr. Hatfield’s death or his desire to sell the Journal 
during his lifetime. Since this contract was rather complex, it was moved 
by S. A. Leonard that it be laid on the table until after dinner. This mo- 
tion was incorporated in one subsequently made by T. W. Gosling that 
the contract be visaed by five past presidents then in the directors’ meet 
ing: Mr. Leonard, Mr. Fries, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Blais- 
dell. Finally Mr. Gosling’s motion was amended to include all past presi- 
dents who were at the meeting, and this motion was carried. Eleven of 
the past presidents met during the evening program of the Council, and at 
the evening meeting of the Board of Directors recommended the approval 
of the contract with the insertion of one clause to make clearer the mean- 
ing of a paragraph. Upon motion the report of the committee was made 
the action of the Council and the contract accepted. 
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The incoming Executive Committee were directed, upon T. C. Blais- 
dell’s motion, to renew the contract with Mr. Certain concerning the Ele- 
mentary English Review. 

The report of H. D. Roberts for the Committee on Yearbooks, recom- 
mending that the Council publish a series of yearbooks beginning with the 
usage study of the Essentials Committee, brought out a long discussion. 
Finally it was decided that the Council is to issue monographs when it has 
suitable material and is in a financial position to do so. The general un- 
derstanding was that the usage report of the Essentials Committee will be 
the first monograph. 

When Miss Center made the complete and final report upon the Senior 
High School List of Books for Home Reading and announced that the 
Junior List was also completed in manuscript form, Dudley Miles voted 
that she and her assistants be given a special expression of thanks. This 
was done by a unanimous standing vote. Upon recommendation of Miss 
Center’s committee, the new Executive Committee was instructed to ap- 
point a permanent committee of revision, so that when another edition is 
proposed the work will not all have to be done in a single year. 

It was specifically ordered by the Board that no officer of the Council 
shall, as a Council officer, recommend textbooks to anyone. 

Last year the matter of life membership was considered and referred to 
a committee of which Professor Thorpe was chairman. After the report of 
this committee and considerable discussion, it was finally ordered that the 
directors should recommend to the Annual Meeting of Members next year 
an amendment to the constitution to read as follows: 

There shall be available to teachers of English life membership in the Na- 
tional Council, including either one of the English Journals or the Elementary 
English Review. The life-membership fee shall be fifty dollars, of which at least 
one-half must be paid in cash and the other half at the end of twelve months. 
All the money received as life-membership fees shall be placed in a trust fund 
or permanent endowment. 

It was ordered that a special committee should be appointed to consider 
the relationship of the college, elementary, and high-school, and teacher- 
training sections to the Council and to make recommendations concerning 
their organization and government. 

It was ordered that hereafter no committee appropriations shall be 
spent for traveling expenses without previous approval by the Executive 
Committee. Incidentally, Mr. Gosling made a valuable suggestion that 
committees be asked to itemize their budgets to a considerable extent. 
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The elected nominating committee, consisting of Rewey Belle Inglis, 
5 o 
chairman, Essie Chamberlain, S$. A. Leonard, Dudley Miles, and C. 


( 
Certain, proposed the following slate of officers for 1931: president, R. L. 








Lyman, University of Chicago; first vice-president, George W. Norvell, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York; Second vice-presi- 
dent, Mabel C. Hermans, Bureau of Curriculum Research, Los Angeles, 
California; secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
College; auditor, Merrill Bishop, supervisor of English in Junior Schools, 
San Antonio, Texas; member of the Executive Committee for two years } 
Ruth Mary Weeks, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri. Upon 
motion of Miss Inglis, this slate was approved and the secretary instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the Board for these officers. When Mr 


Lyman took the chair to adjourn the meeting, he was warmly applauded. 


} 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF MEMBERS 
The annual business meeting of members of the Council at four-thirty 
Friday afternoon was more largely attended than any previous one. From 
the chair, Miss Weeks explained the process of incorporation and the rea- 
sons for it. Upon motion of Rowena Keith Keyes, of Brooklyn, the in- 
corporation undertaken by the Executive Committee was approved and 
' 


the membership and assets of the Council transferred to the new corpora 
tion. This action had already been taken by the Board of Dire 

Miss Weeks explained the contract arranged with the English Journal. 

The secretary reported that the membership of the Council even in thi 
bad financial year had at least held its own and that the list was now 
probably fifty larger than at the same date last year. He reported a slight 
decrease in Council assets due to the delay in the publication of the Hom 
Reading List, but said that the list was now in page proof and that it 


; } 


would certainly appear during December. Sixty thousand copies are be- 
ing printed upon the expectation that this new illustrated list will sell very 
rapidly. He called attention to the fact that the junior list is also complete 
in manuscript, and a List of Plays for Schools and Colleges, largely re- 
vised and augmented, is almost ready. The usage reports of the Essentials 
Committee will be ready for publication as a monograph as soon as the 
Council’s funds are relieved from the rather large operation of printing 
these home reading lists. The bill for the first edition of sixty thousand of 
the senior list is, for example, $5,500. Besides all these, the Committee on 
College English has promised that its usage study will be ready for the 
printer during the coming summer. Thus, after years of promising free 
publications to members and not delivering any, the Council is now going 
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to have a real orgy of publishing. He indicated also the praise due to Miss 
Weeks, who, as president, had arranged the very elaborate and high-grade 
Cleveland program, had secured the incorporation of the Council, had 
solved the long-discussed problem of a contract between the Council and 
the English Journal, and had set on its feet the large and strong Curricu- 
lum Commission. 

Reporting for the Nominating Committee, Rewey Belle Inglis proposed 
as directors at large, to serve for a term of three years: C. C. Certain, 
editor of the Elementary English Review; W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor of 
the English Journal; former presidents E. M. Hopkins, James F. Hosic, 
and Dudley Miles; and Merrill Bishop, of San Antonio. Upon motion the 
report of the Nominating Committee was approved and these directors 
declared elected. 

Invitations to hold the 1931 meeting of the Council were extended, un- 
der very narrow time limits, for Indianapolis, by W. N. Otto; for Boston 
by C. S. Thomas; for Buffalo by Miss Moore and Oliphant Gibbons; for 
Milwaukee by G. E. Teter; for Detroit by A. M. Roberts; for Toronto by 
G. M. Jones. In the Directors’ meeting the idea that the Council ought to 
meet in the South had already been brought up more than once, and the 
secretary had in his possession invitations from both New Orleans and 
Richmond. Since the constitution places the decision on this matter in the 
hands of the Executive Committee, no action was taken. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


MISS MONROE RE EZRA POUND 


To THE EpIToR: 

I have read with absorbing interest Ezra Pound’s article in your No 
vember number. True it is that its author has been stirring the rest of us 
up for twenty years. It was in 1910 that Elkin Mathews told me about 
the new young American poet, so that I bought his little first books and 
read them joyously on my way to China. And among the slight credit- 
marks due me as founder of Poetry, the most purple one, no doubt, re- 
wards my perspicacity in asking Mr. Pound to help me. 

And he did help most generously; indeed, probably I made the mistake 
of my life in not giving him complete possession of the magazine, 
Arab in the fable whose tent-room was absorbed by the camel he had in- 
vited in. If I had, Poetry would perhaps have cut a wider swath through 
the mud and mire of the world’s dullness. However, I doubt if it would 
have gone very long or far, because Mr. Pound, who puts his shoulder to 
the wheel with such dynamic energy, invariably gets tired of the job after 
a few turns. He wearied of Poetry, of The Little Review, of Blast, of The 
Dial, even of his own Exile. The wrecks of his wild runs strew the path 
of progress. 

To take up a few of his points: 

Mr. Pound’s memory may be better than mine in regard to th 
alleged six months of argument over the acceptance of Messrs. Frost and 
Eliot. Argument, as he used to carry it on, would have burned me up long 
before that! 

But my memory would seem to be better than his in regard to the 
Propertius incident. For I did not “mutilate” his translation of Proper- 
tius; in fact, the four accepted sections of it were printed straight, exactly 
as they now stand in Mr. Pound’s Collected Poems. These four sections 
covered nine Poetry pages, which would seem to be a fair showing of the 
anglicized Latin poet; to have used the entire series of twelve sections 
would have required a whole number, and perhaps agitated the censor. In 
fact, it was Mr. Pound who “mutilated” Propertius, for, according to the 
late William Gardner Hale, the distinguished University of Chicago 
Latinist, the translator made “excisions here and additions there.” And 
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in the next number of Poetry Mr. Hale listed certain schoolboyish errors 
in an urbane and unanswerable letter which Mr. Pound has never for- 
given. 

Mr. Pound finds that the various “small magazines”’ were of service to 
the art only if, when, and so long as he was connected with them. How- 
ever, he admits that “Poetry continues as a very meritorious trade jour- 
nal.” I accept this as higher praise than he may have meant to imply. To 
promote the poets’ trade in every possible way—to fight their battles, in- 
crease their meager pay, keep them informed of every step forward (or 
sideways) , inspire them to self-respect and pride in their art, and show the 
world the best they can do—these are the functions of a “meritorious 
trade journal,” in poetry as in plumbing, and we rejoice that Mr. Pound 
gives us so fine and discriminating a tribute. 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRIET MONROE 





SPEECH TEACHERS TO WORK WITH THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The National Association of Teachers of Speech has appointed an ad- 
visory committee to work with the committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in its curriculum study now in progress. This co-op- 
erative move came about as a result of the efforts of President Dolman 
and W. W. Hatfield, Council Executive Secretary, who presented the plans 
of the National Council of Teachers of English for a nation-wide study of 
the curriculum to be integrated from primary school to university. Presi- 
dent Dolman was empowered to appoint an advisory committee. He 
named as members J. M. O'Neill, University of Michigan, chairman; 
Gladys Borchers, Wisconsin High School, Madison; Carroll P. Lahman, 
Western State Teachers College; Emma Grant Meader, Russell Sage Col- 
lege; Henrietta Prentiss, Hunter College; Charles K. Thomas, Cornell 
University. 


POETRY PRIZE AWARDED 

Contemporary Vision announces that its editor, Ralph Cheyney, has 
been awarded the first prize of $200 in the recent nation-wide poetry con- 
test sponsored by Poetry World, for his poem, “Bright, Impossible Fox.” 
Two contributing editors of Contemporary Vision were also among the 
prize-winners, Glenn Ward Dresbach, winner of second prize, and Clif- 
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ford Gessler, who divided the fourth prize with another contestant. Other 
editors and contributors to Contemporary Vision, such as Merrill Root 
and Louis Ginsberg, recent winner of the Stratford Magazine $100 poetry 
prize, were among those given honorable mention. 





PERIODICALS 


Bragaglia,a Dynamo of the Theatre. By Judith Bookman. The Drama 
Magazine, November, 1930. Bragaglia is tall, slim, immaculate, just 
turned forty. He is sensitive, quick, and intuitive as a wild animal, yet 
with all the sophistication that only a product of the Roman Empire can 
boast. His subsidy of 50,000 lire from Mussolini’s government is insuffi- 
cient, so he turns his theater into a night club from midnight until morn- 
ing. Here he stays and works at his desk all night and is on call if he is 
needed. He works in the theater in the morning and at noon goes home to 
sleep. Such is his daily round. When accused of allowing a disreputable 
resort to run in the theater, he said, “I would do more than that. I would 
do anything to make money for my theater.” He has evolved many new 
techniques now widely used and much perfected, such as the psychologi- 
cal lighting effect, the revolving stage, light by side lamps, and the modern 
use of the mask. Since 1922 he has produced his plays in the present old 
building, once a Roman bath. At present as a part of his revolutionary 
program he is now presenting in his theater and on tour one hundred and 
thirty-four novelties in prose, ballet, and pantomime, including all the 
fifty-three exhibitions of modern paintings by artists who have studied 
with him, and he has trained all of the actors in his school. He prefers 
good raw material for actors, and has about seventy people who have act- 
ed with him upon whom he can call at a minute’s notice to fit into roles a 
he needs them. These friends keep down his salary budget. Among thx 
famous products of his workshop are Maria Carmi, Ja Ruskaja, Ileana 
Leonidoff, and Prampolini. The critics denounce him as a heretic, but he 
has made spirited replies in a dozen competent volumes. The core of his 
philosophy is: 

The essence of the theatre is action and not talk. What we need most is to 
find in the theatre a harmonious synchronization with life. We are living in a1 
age of such quick rhythms. In the big cities we live seven lives in one. Modern 
stagecraft is nothing more than a reflection of our contemporary life. It at- 
tempts to translate the rhythm of our daily life into terms of the theatre. Our 
theatres of today have lost that synchronization between the pause and the pulse 
of life. We are no longer conscious of it. The theatre must set the standard and 
those down in the pit will follow. Not by being realistic, by imitating life with 
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accuracy but by showing the truth which realism always distorts. The truth 
must live again in the fantasy of the spectator. A work of art is measured by its 
influence upon man’s imagination. Where reality is actual and precise, imagi- 
nation is smothered. Tolstoi said . . . . “We are not able to achieve much but 
the spectator will get what we have merely suggested and most likely enrich it 
ten-fold by his own imagining.” 

The Historical Dictionary of American English in the Making. By 
Floy Perkinson Gates. American Speech, October, 1930. The materials 
collected are now being assembled at the University of Chicago for the 
Historical Dictionary of American English. Four hundred thousand slips 
on white or yellow paper, tied in neat bundles, each slip a record of a 
catchword in a sentence, are piled high in the top of the Midway building, 
where the light comes in over gargoyled parapets. A great mass of mate- 
rial taken from American sources for the Oxford English Dictionary has 
been retrieved for this use and further supplemented by the contributions 
of the last four years of work, much of it by candidates for degrees in 
English at the University of Chicago and other American universities. 
Painstaking study of the vocabulary of Benjamin Franklin, the early 
common and scientific nomenclature of American trees, and the language 
of the early literary journals are among the many sources. The slips are 
first alphabetized and then filed according to the parts of speech, the 
shades of meaning, and the dates of the writings from which the material 
has been gathered; afterward etymologies and definitions are worked out. 
The chief present need is for a greater abundance of examples in the use of 
concrete words of everyday America and more instances of indigenous 
phrases. For example, material filed under the caption back shows that 
of the two hundred words collected, one-tenth are ideally illustrated, 
while one-fifth are represented by single quotations or are supported by 
no first-class historical evidence. Information is lacking on such use as 
back country, back district, backdrop, back farm, back farmer, back-fire, 
back lot, back-porch, backstairs, and back tax. All these words have a 
distinctive American flavor. 

At the end of the article data from the letter } are given as examples of 
the material which is to be published. Sir William A. Craigie, who is in 
charge of this work, will be glad to receive further material examples on 
the use of the many words given in the article, and especially of earlier 
usages than those recorded there. 

The Relation of Speed of Reading to Comprehension. By Alvin C. 
Eurich. School and Society, September 20, 1930. The evidence indicates 
that research workers are not agreed on the relation between compre- 
hension and reading. Adelaide M. Abell and Irving King report that 
slow readers are efficient; Judd, Gray, and Sister M. Kathleen found a 
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strong correlation between speed and comprehension. To obtain roughly 
a measure of the central tendency, the coefficients of correlation were 
calculated for additional sets of speed and comprehension scores. The 
average of twenty-six correlations reported was .31 which indicates a 
positive, but by no means a close relationship between rate of reading 
and comprehension. In general, the relation between speed and compre- 
hension seems to be dependent upon the manner in which each is meas- 
ured. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


John T. Frederick is internationally known as an original thinker, 
critic, novelist, and university teacher working in the field of literature 


and the arts. He founded The Midland in 1915 and has edited it since 


that time, at Iowa City, and beginning with this fall, in Chicago. The 
Midland is widely recognized today as the chief organ for the discovery 
and presentation of young writers of literary promise and perhaps the one 


American magazine wholly free from commercial standardization and the 
curse of the formula. H. L. Mencken has said of it: ‘‘The most important 
literary magazine ever established in America,” and Edward J. O’Brien, 
“The Midland has discovered and introduced more new writers of dis- 
tinction than any other American magazine.”’ Professor Frederick was in 
charge of courses at the State University of Iowa for several years and is 
now a lecturer at the University of Notre Dame and the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern University. He is the author of two novels 
Druida and Green Bush and A Handbook of Short-Story Writing, widely 
used in college and university classes. 

Ruth Mary Weeks is well known in educational circles as teacher, lec- 
turer, and author. She became head of the department of English of the 
new Paseo High School of Kansas City, Missouri, following eleven years 
on the faculty of the Kansas City Junior College. During the summer 
sessions she has lectured at the University of California, at Pittsburgh, 
and at Michigan. Her past year as president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has recorded many notable achievements. The Edu 
cational Review, the Atlantic Monthly, and the English Journal have 
published her contributions. Among her books are: The People’s School, 
a Study in Vocational Education, Socializing the Three R’s, and Primary 
Number Projects. 

Rita Springhorn (A. B. University of Wisconsin) is a member of the 
English department of the high school of the University of Wisconsin. 

W. S. Guiler (B.A. Miami University; M.A. Columbia University; 
Ph.D. University of Chicago) is professor of education and director of 
remedial instruction in the School of Education, Miami University. He 
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is the author of A Mastery Work-Book in Spelling, Diagnostic and Re- 
medial Units in English, and Remedial English. His contributions in pe- 
riodicals have appeared in School and Society, the Elementary School 
Journal, the Journal of Education Method, and the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. 

Leslie H. Meeks (A.B. Earlham; A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. Yale) is head 
of the English department at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. He is the author of Better Backgrounds for English Teachers, 
reviewed in the English Journal, March, 1930. Formerly he was head of 
the English department, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, instructor 
in English at Indiana University, and assistant professor of English at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Terese F. Koestler began as a teacher of French and German in the 
Baltimore schools and entered the English field with her appointment to 
a pioneer junior high school there. She has been demonstration teacher 
of English at Johns Hopkins University in summer sessions, and is at 
present chairman of the English department of Forest Park Junior High 
School. 

Winfield Scott is a senior at Brown University. He is now working ona 
biography of Whittier. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


George R. MacMinn (A.B. Brown University) has taught English lit- 
erature at Brown, Iowa State College, and the University of California, 
and is now associate professor of English at the California Institute of 
Technology. He has contributed to the English Journal and to other mag- 
azines. 

Robert E. Spiller (A.B., Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania) is asso- 
ciate professor of English at Swarthmore College, where he has taught 
continuously during their decade of experimentation with the honors 
method of teaching, with the exception of a year spent in Europe on a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. 

Loren D. Milliman (A.B. University of Michigan) is associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Washington, Seattle, and is carrying 
on advanced graduate study at the University of Chicago. 

Fred R. Conkling (A.B. Winona and Manchester Colleges; M.A. Ohio 
State University) is head of the department of English in Manchester 
College. He is co-author of the Pressey Tests in English and the Stu- 
dent’s Guide to Correctness in English, and is engaged with S. A. Leonard 
in the usage study being conducted by the Essentials Committee of the 
National Council. 
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WAYS TO TEACH ENGLISH! 


} ] 


Ways To Teach English is an excellent title for a book which very def. 
nitely fulfills the expectation aroused by its name. This substantial co 
tribution to the methodology of English will find a welcome. It will be 
appreciated by teachers who are looking for suggestions which are ex- 
plicit, varied, and practical. It will be a godsend to the unimaginative and 
uninspired. It will cheer the teacher who has been in “the system”’ for 
many years, but who now feels the stirring of a need for reinforcement. 

All this is to say that Dr. Blaisdell’s book provides the most complete 
coverage (to borrow a business term) of the subject that has yet appeare 
It is obviously the product of long years of experience as a teacher and su 
pervisor, and is a sincere exposition of what the author believes to be th 
soundest principles and practices of English teaching. 

However, the absolute has not yet been reached in any phase of English 
teaching. Methods and devices are innumerable, and should vary as 
teachers, pupils, and environment vary. A methods text should be tenta 
tive and suggestive, never final. It should encourage creative activity or 
the part of both teacher and pupil. It should be liberal and inspirational, 
with the governing purpose of helping teachers to create their own ways of 
teaching according to the life-needs of their own pupils. 

Dr. Blaisdell’s book, though rich in suggestive material, specifies rathe1 
dogmatically principles and procedures which might easily lead to rigid 
formalism in classroom instruction. Even though the first of the three ma 
jor divisions of the book is entitled ‘“‘Self-Expression,”’ the child’s freedom 
of expression is subject to certain dubious restrictions. For example, one 
of the first principles set forth in italics is ‘Base self-expression work upon 
the pupils’ experience.”’ The author later adds, “The class in oral and 
written composition has no need for any other material than the experi 
ences of the pupils.”’ Interpreted literally, the dictum would exclude much 
material which, though borrowed from the experiences of others, might be 
both interesting and profitable in composition practice. One may grant 
the value of emphasizing first-hand experience, but does not life also in- 

*Ways To Teach English. By Thomas C. Blaisdell. Garden City, New York 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930. Pp. 566. $2.50 
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clude situations in which individuals other than ourselves may be partici- 
pants? 

Although freedom and fluency of self-expression are included among 
the objectives, the author’s emphasis throughout the book is upon formal 
correctness. Drills are of primary importance. The pupil should learn the 
complete business letter form not later than the sixth grade and, to make 
it habitual, “should be required to make use of it in almost every piece of 
written self-expression, even though most of what he writes will be in the 
nature of friendly letters.” This statement is at least debatable. Similarly, 
the advice: “‘Every English recitation should begin with from three to five 
minutes of habit-forming drill.” 

In many ways the most satisfying section of the book is the last, 
“Teaching Appreciation.” Although Dr. Blaisdell believes that there 
should be a course in the history of literature, he does give it less emphasis 
than formerly obtained in high-school English courses. His concern is for 
the understanding and enjoyment of literature itself. 

Perhaps the outstanding defects of Ways To Teach English (though 
not all teachers might consider them defects), are the authoritarian tone 
of the book, as evidenced by the multitude of “musts” and “shoulds,” and 
the tendency toward formalism. Granting these shortcomings, the volume 
still remains a notable contribution. In the hands of an inspiring, creative 
teacher with a sense of values, it will provide countless excellent sugges- 
tions for the improvement of English teaching. 

H. E. Fow.Ler 

New York University, New York City 





HIGH-SCHOOL REPORTING! 


In addition to motivating the work in English, high-school journalism 
can serve other valuable purposes. It can give students a working knowl- 
edge of an institution—the press—which comes in daily contact with their 
lives. The importance of knowing how and why certain news is selected, 
how newspapers are produced, and what influence they exert in this day 
of propaganda certainly should not be overlooked. Fortunately much of 
this information can be gained through the publishing of a high-school 
paper. Mr. Miller has described in detail the similarity of the problems 
which must be met by high-school journalists and by professional jour- 

* High-School Reporting and Editing. By Carl G. Miller. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. Pp. 190. 
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nalists. He has stressed the technical phases of journalism necessary in the 
production of worth-while school papers. 

High-school journalism serves another valuable purpose which the au- 
thor has not overlooked. I refer to the orientation of students who are 
considering journalism as a career. A majority of the students who enter 
college courses in journalism have only a vague conception of the nature 
of the work, and of the kind of ability required. They waste hours discov- 
ering what they might have learned in a single semester course in high 
school. 

In still another important respect, Mr. Miller’s book deserves special 
commendation. He has displayed keen insight into the problems of mod 
ern journalism. His point of view is practical and realistic. He recognizes 
that changes have come in the field of journalism during the last two dec- 
ades and that journalism today has come to be largely a business. Most 
important of all he has seen what many authors of college texts on journal- 
ism have failed to see, namely, that the chief function of the journalist is 
to make the material with which he deals interesting as well as accurate. 

This book will prove particularly valuable to those teachers who have 
not had courses in schools or departments of journalism or professional 
training on newspapers. Its chapters deal adequately with every phase of 
publishing a high-school paper from the writing of news to the selling of 
advertising. The author has put into one book what many teachers and 
students, heretofore, have had to get from three or four. 

Mr. Miller is one of the leaders in the field of high-school journali 
—instructor in journalism of Lewis and Clark High School, Spokan 
Washington, and the adviser of the Lewis and Clark Journal, an outstan: 
ing school publication. 

GEORGE GALLUP 


DraAKE UNIVERSITY 





PRACTICAL AND LITERARY ENGLISH 


Here is a book for the adventurous. Given a class of average, eager, 
wide-eyed youngsters of high-school age and a teacher with enthusiasm, 
knowledge, and skill, we believe that this book would furnish the mate- 
rials and the method for a joyous and profitable course in English. There 
is much that is old here—grammar, punctuation, sentence structure, and 
paragraphs, which like the poor are always with us; yet there is much that 
is new—new materials, a new approach, and a new emphasis. In reaching 


* Practical and Literary English. By George M. Jones and Arthur Yates 
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out for the best in the new learning, the authors have not despised the best 
in the old. 

The first feature to strike the reader is the new material and approach. 
Believing that English is a precious heritage, the writers have attempted 
to make the students feel it by giving them an understanding of the origin 
and development of our language from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. 
The changes wrought by Norman-French, by Latin, and by borrowings 
from other tongues, as well as the modifications that have come about 
through invention and composition, are clearly pointed out. The total im- 
pression left upon the mind is that English is not the dead, static thing it 
appears to be in some textbooks, but a living, ever changing instrument for 
communicating ideas, possessed of a glorious past which, when known, 
gives to the present forms a new interest and meaning. The illustrative 
literature has been used to acquaint the pupil with the makers of our lan- 
guage in the various periods. One is tempted to say that the book uses the 
historical or evolutionary method of presentation. 

Writing from this point of view, the authors were almost bound to place 
great emphasis upon diction. The simplest way to observe language 
changes is to study words. Some will say that the study of words occupies 
relatively too much space, but we think otherwise. Word study is made 
not an end in itself, but a means of acquiring language power. One must 
admit that the ability to use words that express thought and feeling ac- 
curately and beautifully is fundamental in speech and writing. Besides, 
the most of the exercises are designed so as to make a knowledge of the 
past enrich the present forms. Diction, then, is merely the center around 
which the work in composition is organized. Each lesson includes the 
study of grammar or some of the conventions of writing. 

Not the least valuable parts of the book are the exercises. They are 
original, stimulating to teacher and pupil, and challenging. It is refresh- 
ing to find a textbook which is actually constructed upon the principle 
that learning calls for the co-operation of the learner, and that co-opera- 
tion may be secured through interest. At every point the student is made 
to feel that what he is seeking to acquire is worth while. Best of all, the 
writers have dared to put in an exercise now and then that will appeal to 
the reader’s sense of humor. Pictures are judiciously used throughout. 

While the timid “run-in-the-rut” teacher may frown as she (or he) ex- 
amines this book, the adventurous will clap their hands and exclaim, “At 
last!” 

H. DeF. WIDGER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere ] 








LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
On Forsyte ’Change. By Galsworthy. Scribner’s 
These nineteen short stories of familiar members of the Forsyte family cover a p 
riod of ninety-seven years, practically four generations. The themes are courtship, } 
1 irl M 


marriage, family revolt, heirlooms, journeys, and the trivial and important ¢ 


that make up life in a large and devoted family. Galsworthy has contrived to blend I 
the periods and branches of the family so that we see it as a whole. The author’s 
style and characterization are, as usual, uniquely excellent 
My Thirty Years’ War. By Margaret Anderson. Covici, Friede 

Is it significant that the only tl ly 
in the history of American literature have been written by women? Isadora Dun- 
can’s My Life is a great book. There is occasional greatness in these spi 
by Margaret Anderson. 

“My greatest enemy is reality. I have fought it successfully for tl 
That is 


her life. She has wanted to live honestly and to create from the urg 


1oroughly adventurous, courageous autobiographies 


Iference, and 


raret Anderson—who insists on her «¢ 








her. The world has fought her in this, first in her childhood and afterward for 

fifteen years of struggle in maintaining America’s most brilliant magazine, The Little 

Review. Throughout her ¢ $s move an unexampled assortment of litterateur rt ; 
ists, and men and women of distinction: Brancusi, Mansfield, Emma Goldman, B 
Hecht, Ezra Pound, Djuna Barnes, Jean Cocteau, Pablo Picasso, Ernest Hemingw 
Georgette Lel - 


7 ) P| y } y LOT Yr . y , + 
plant Rich 1 Aldington;; ¢ n ie is represented by a I 


photograph. 
The Silence of Colonel Bramble. By André Maurois. Appleton 


The biographer of Disraeli and Byron here gives us, with cl 


. , 

very kindly view of British officers and a sympathetic French int 
mess. The witty conversations and arguments show the humar le of the B 
soldier, his high ideals and his sportsmanship. Clever, ironical 
abound—for example, “ ‘The life of the soldier,’ replied the C 
hardship, not infrequently mixed with moments of real danger.’ ” 
Wooden Swords. By Jacques Deval. Viking Press 

Ridiculous incidents in the French S.0.S.—Service of Supplies, the ‘ I nor i 


combatant army work by the physically unfit—dominate the book. Comedy of 
ation exceeds that of character. Sometimes the fastidious will be offended, and o¢ 
casionally the tenderhearted will be grieved. Gaily and vividly written 

without exaggeration, Wooden Swords shows war as mean and tawdry 


Mirthful Haven. By Booth Tarkington. Doubleday Doran. 
Edna Pelten is of Mayflower stock, with the pride and loyalty of an old family of 


seafaring folk. Her father is a shiftless bootlegger with a philosophy of his own. The 
villagers do not approve of her character; but after adoption by a relative she 
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parently becomes a model young lady. A conflict arises when a son of wealthy “sum- 
mer people” falls in love with her. Perhaps life would deal with her as Tarkington has 


dealt with her, perhaps not; but several scenes are rich in human emotion. 


Wandering Women. By John Cournos. Charles Boni. 

Thomas Prescott, prosperous young broker, gave his wife everything that any 
woman could want except some one intangible satisfaction whose lack filled her life 
with futility. For her daughter Ethel she planned wider living through an approach 
to the new freedom. The usual romance blossomed between Ethel and wealthy young 
Jack Whitney, but her mother whirled her away to Paris and a short passionate affair 
with a romantic young Pole who expected to succeed Rembrandt. There were other 
lovers, but life did not open through them. In the end, for Ethel there was an empti- 
ness no greater and no less than her mother faced. For these two neither virtue nor 
the freedom of unconventionality proved the road to happiness. 


This Pure Young Man. By I. Fineman. Longmans. 

Roger is an oversensitive youth reared in a home atmosphere of restraint and dis- 
satisfaction. With his high-school chum Harry, who has the power of social adjust- 
ment that Roger lacks, he enters a large college to study architecture. Roger is the 
artist and has the vision; but, as he puts it, “Harry has the trick of living in the mo- 
ment,” and out of the turmoil of fraternity life and of big business success comes to 
be a cheerful, adaptable man. 

Swift. By Carl Van Doren. Viking Press. 

Van Doren seeks in the meager records that survived Swift’s penchant for secrecy 

the springs of the “Stormy Dean’s” character. A consciousness of power, though at 


least in early manhood the nature of the power was obscure; tremendous mental and 


physical energy that permitted him to be happy only when employed; boundless am- 
bition, arising from energy and a great intellect ; the thwarting of ambition by lack of 
influential friends in early manhood and by his own lack of policy in maturity; an 


unusual capacity for love of men, even though he was unwilling to commit himself 
wholly to any woman—these, taken together, account for the savage hatred of man- 
kind that created Gulliver’s Travels, and for the indignant pity of individuals that 
produced his Modest Proposal. The clarity of the account exceeds its vividness 
Voltaire. By George Brandes. 2 vols. Albert and Charles Boni 
Biography and critical history of this great Frenchman, half soldier, half monk, 
who was Grand Master of his own Order of Templars as it slowly formed during his 
yoked to him as its leader. The work is probably Brandes’ most impor- 


lifetime and | 


tant biography, and is the critical story of the intellectual renaissance of the century 


that will remain Voltaire’s own. Almost alone he brought about rationalism—out- 
standing mark of his century, as it is of our modern age. 


Willa Cather. By René Rapin. McBride. 

Criticism that is often elementary interpretation, frequently compounded of 
idiosyncrasies—and little enough of Willa Cather herself. The values and the view- 
points from which the work is written are widely divergent from accepted thinking, 
and supporting evidence is insufficient. 
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Early Moon. By Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace. Subtle illustrations by 
herty 


James Daug 

Seventy poems about real, common, homely things, whose beauty Sandburg pri 
sents but forbears to point out. The noteworthy Preface declares that what is beauty 
for one person may not be for his brother, and that most objects appropriate to hu- 


man use are beautiful. 


Strains from a Dulcimore. By Emma Bell Miles. Bozart Press 


] ] } 


Easy, deeply graven verses by this early poet of the Cumberlands, who contrived 


to be mountain mother of seven and poet-artist for her people 


The Best Poems of 1930. Selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt, Brace 


Well-known names are here Mark Van Doren, Alfred Noyes, Witter Bynner 


Chesterton, W. H. Davies, Conrad Aiken, and D. H. Lawrence, with tw re others 


from the respectable walks of life. 


Canaries Sometimes Sing. By Frederick Lonsdale. Appleton. 
A brilliant comedy in three acts, revolving around complications in t 


young married couples. 


The Development of English Humour. By Louis Cazamian. M 


Scholarly research and beauty of style mark this survey of English humor from 
early American and Anglo-Saxon literature down to the Renaissance. The acuter 
of the Continental point of view which made the author’s History of J 1 Litera 


ture so surprising and revelatory a book is characteristic of this volur 


The Realistic War Novel. By Sophus Keith Winther. University of Washing 


ton Book Store. 


Survey and a brief essay on the trend in books dealing with the W« War. TI 
selection and writing are done with quintessential power. Few equall 1 intr 
ductions to the subject are available, and the work should find a place in all coursé 


dealing with the contemporary novel. 


Unpublishe d Letters from the Collection « f John Wild. Selected and edited by 
R. N. Carew Hunt. Dial Press. 


Revealing unpublished letters from such noted figures as Henry Sid: Andrew 


Marvell, John Gay, Pope, Sterne, Crabbe, Lady Hamilton, Byron, G 
Herder. 
A Number of Things. By Edwin E. Slosson. Harcourt, Brace 
“Slosson at Play” might be a better title for this widely ranging spicy volume that 


] 


discourses on Melville and relativity, coeducational marriages, the undesirability of 


commerce, and the defeat of the Ten Commandments. Always at ease, always at 


work, his clarity and versatility made Slosson as famous in America as Thompson in 
England and Fabre on the Continent. He had planned this book for years and wrote 


that he intended to put into it “the methods of his work.” There is a beautifully 
written biographical sketch of the author by his son 
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TEACHING 


Tests of the Interpretative Reading of Poetry for Teachers of English. By 

Helene Willey Hartley. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Describes the construction of these standardized tests of perception of the mean- 
ing of brief passages of poetry—whether the meaning be an idea, a mood, a fact, an 
image, or an experience. In the specimens presented, meanings are conveyed by (1) 
figures of speech and symbols, (2) sense impressions, (3) suggestion or implications, 
as of word-values or rhythm, and (4) literal but condensed expression. The tests, 
available separately, can be taken in half an hour 


The New American Literature. By Fred Lewis Pattee. Century. 

Forty years of American literature, from 1890 to 1930, comprises the field of this 
sequel to A History of American Literature since 1870. The volume is something 
more than history in its réle of interpreter and guide in the diverse currents and con- 
fusions of such varying fields as “the transition poets,” “the emigre writers,” “the 
prairie poets,” “the poetry debacle,” and “the revolt from the frontier.” Single chap- 
ters are devoted to six significant figures: H. L. Mencken, Dreiser, O. Henry, Jack 


’ 


London, Stephen Crane, and Frank Norris. The work is liberally conceived and 
matured from the viewpoint of an observer of the whole procession of American liter- 
ature. Brief bibliographies are included with each chapter. There is in part such 
illumination of the works of the major writers as Sherman gave us in his best 
criticism. 


Play-Making and Plays. By John Merrill and Martha Fleming. Macmillan. 
Creative experience offered to teachers and directors who deal with the dramatic 
impulse in the elementary and secondary schools is reported here from the Francis 
Parker School in Chicago. The authors’ program provides for giving the child dra- 
matic impressions and experiences which will not be haphazard and undirected, but 
selective. Important topics treated include “Stories Suitable for Children’s Plays,” 


“Qualifications and Training of the Teacher of Drama,” “World Literature as a 
Source of Children’s Plays,” “Animal Tales,” “Playmaking in the High School,” “The 
Literary Play in the High School,” “Presentations of Shakespeare’s Plays,” and a 
thoroughly documented and illustrated final section of notes on original playmaking, 
with examples taken from the work done at the Francis W. Parker School and the 
School of Education of the University of Chicago. Lists of plays of all varieties 
adapted to school use, books and articles on the art of the theater, and lists of pub- 
lishers are included. 


Hypnotic Poetry. By Edward D. Snyder. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
Development of the thesis that certain poetry induces a state of partial trance and 
so frees emotional life from the trammel of critical thinking. Rationalizing evidence 
is furnished in such chapters as “Spell-Weaving Poems,” “Hypnotism and Other 
Trances,” “Poetic Inspiration,” and “Is Poetry an Escape from Reality?” The corol- 


lary to the main thesis, that “poems are to be read and criticised according to the 
technique which they employ, is fully as interesting an idea and may attract more 


’ 


followers.’ 
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Precis Practice Pad. By Paul W. Lehmann. The Palmer Company 

Thirty-nine precis practice problems which give concise directions for precis writ 
ing. Illustrated with example More than half of the practice problems are from 
recent College Board and M.1.T. examination 


Tales from Far and Near. Edited by Ernest Rhys and C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
Appleton 
Thirty widely selected stories that will plea e any audience disturbed by the cheap 


factory product of the Post and its ilk. Here are to be found new tales in the current 


mode “written from the nerve ind old stories tinged with the romance of circum 
ial reality unfolding layer after layer of varied associations. China and the Near 
East are featured with England and America. Knut Hamsun is here with “On a Lec 
ring Tour Maxim Gork On a Raft”; Liam O’Flaherty, with “Going into 


Exile”; “The Dream of Rhonabwy” from the Mabinogion; with such better-known 
bits, as Karel Capek An Attempt at Murder,” Galsworth “Heat,” and Mary 
Austin The Pepago Wedding 


Varlowe’s “Edward the Sec 1.” Edited by E. E. Reynolds. Cambridge Uni- 
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